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4 iE new conditions created for the Russian Orthodox 

yi Church by the successful revolution raise the problem 

of the influence which the clergy of New Russia will 

exert over their democratized flock. We have no 

doubt that a great number of the most active mem- 

bers of the Russian priesthood will reconcile themselves to the 

revolutionary movement. They will consider the abolishment of 

Tsarism as an act of divine wisdom and mercy, designed to re- 

éstablish ecclesiastical freedom and to stir up. in a religious 
revival the spirit of the nation. 

As Russian ecclesiastical writers frankly avow, the Russian 
Church has lost her grasp on both high and low classes of society. 
The cultured elements of Russia have gone away from their Church 
to evolve for themselves a new form of religion, a new code of 
religious and ethical tenets. The low classes, ignorant, super- 
stitious, leaning towards anarchy, credulous of the apostles who 
preach a leveling of all social barriers, are enlarging the ranks 
of a socialism exceedingly radical in character. What a task the 
Russian Church must perform if she is to recover and maintain 
her ascendency over Russian intelligentsiia and the Russian 
peasantry! We hope the Russian revolution will not begin an era 
of dechristianization of the Russian soul. 
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The so-called Russian intelligentsiia has readjusted or, rather, 
deformed Christianity according to its whimsical ideals. Strange 
to say, the new religion of those reformers of the intelligentstia is 
indeed genuine irreligion, a confused medley of old and modern 
heresies and vagaries, aiming to supersede Christianity. The name 
itself of intelligentsiia sounds strangely in Russian ears. The 
word has an elastic meaning; and embraces more or less, according 
to the views of the writer. It seems that it was coined and made 
fashionable by Boborykin in 1860. At the beginning, it was a 
free translation from the French word intelligence, and meant the 
leading classes. As time went on a peculiar sense was attached 
to it, and that sense is not to be found in any other European 
language. Generally, it has been synonymous with rationalism. 
V. A. Ternavtsev defines the intelligentsiia as those Russian minds 
which are athirst for God and truth; which are searching for God 
without being inside the Church. In other words, the Russian 
intelligentsia is a religious body enjoying full autonomy outside the 
Russian Church, and Sergius, Archbishop of Finland, was not 
wrong when he asserted that there has been a complete divorce be- 
tween the Church and the intelligentsiia in Russia. 

“The Church and the intelligentsiia,’ says the above quoted 
Ternavtsev, “are two conflicting forces, two opposite poles. The 
Russian Church paints for her followers a dead ideal, the ideal of 
a life hereafter; the intelligentsiia, on the contrary, is toiling to 
realize her ideals among living men. It is optimistic in its vision 
of the future. It believes that after many wanderings man will at 
last reach happiness and unity. The adherents of the intelligentstia 
believe in the reality of a human and universal felicity. Faith 
is to them a golden dream of the heart. Whenever the Orthodox 
Russian Church speaks of civilization, she understands the knowl- 
edge of God: she lays stress upon the incomprehensibility of the 
final truths; she teaches men, but her aims and methods do not 
chime in with those of the intelligentsiia which, for its part, strug- 
gles for the culture and enlightenment of the whole human race, 
not of individuals. The whole human race is the beating heart of 
the yearnings of the intelligentsiia. In her, prayers, the Russian 
Church communes with the saints of all timés and nations: she is 
supernatural in her mystical life of today, and in her historical 
past, but at present she is wholly separated from Western Chris- 
tianity. “The Russian intelligentsiia, on the contrary, although the 
last born child in the religious evolution of Russia, does not 
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recognize divisions in the human race, but keeps closely in touch 
with the West, seeking to act as a supernatural force in the life of 
the people. Emancipated from the narrowness of social classes, 
the intelligentsia finds a new motherland in the kingdom of those 
ideas for which it is giving its best in intellect and energy. The 
Russian Church devotes her energies to the performance of liturgi- 
cal duties, and to the guardianship of the sacraments and mysteries 
of faith. Her preaching, however, is colorless and fruitless. The 
intelligentsiia, on the contrary, trains the types of non-religious 
preachers and agitators who are seeking to infuse a new soul into 
the Russian body. While the Russian Church cares only for in- 
dividual salvation, the intelligentsiia aims at a social regeneration. 

“The Russian Church is popular in Russia. She has lived side 
by side with the people; she has shared in its fate in the trying 
times of the servitude of the Russian peasantry; she has resorted 
to prayer in order that she might not fall under the burden im- 
posed on her. The intelligentsiia, on the other hand, does not fol- 
low this path. It is not in contact with the people, however much 
it has striven unsuccessfully to have the people’s support. The 
intelligentsiia could not reach the heart of the people, for it has no 
faith in the Christ of the people and will not share in the daily 
life of the Church.” 

The simple enumeration of those antitheses which Ternavtsev 
discovers between the Church and the intelligentstia shows that the 
Russian intelligentsiia grew up as a reactionary movement against 
the passive attitude, the formalism, the barren sterility of the 
official Church. It owes its origin to the intellectual inertia of the 
Russian Church, narrowly confined to the performance of liturgical 
offices, and without interest in the social evolution of the Christian 
flock, or in the erection of a strong bulwark against the spirit of 
incredulity. In fact, the chief representatives of the intelligentsita, 
though recognizing the services rendered in history to the develop- 
ment of Russia by the orthodox clergy, sharply criticize their con- 
duct. They admit that the Orthodox Church is the vital strength 
of the Russian people; they declare that the reorganization of 
Russia should be carried out on a religious programme and within 
the confines of the national Church. The Russian clergy, they 
say, are unable to understand the mystic and prophetic rdéle of 
Christianity. The ideal which they seek is a lifeless one, they lose 
sight of the realities of life. They do not realize that Russia is 
called to interpret a new revelation for the world, 
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The absence of life in the ranks of the Russian clergy, 
bezjiznennost—this is the theme upon which the Russian intelli- 
gentsiia is constantly harping. Its followers accuse the Russian 
Church of being secluded from society: of not looking upon Chris- 
tianity as the great religion of the future, which will embrace in 
the most perfect unity all the members of the human family. 

From what we have said it follows clearly that the formalism 
of the Russian Church, her servility to the civil power, her isolation 
in the midst of social struggles, have given birth to a deep feeling 
of antipathy against her among the cultivated classes of Russia. 
The intellectualists, while calling themselves orthodox, in reality 
broke their bonds of allegiance to the national Church. But they 
did not confine themselves to inert contempt of Russian ecclesiastical 
life. As Russia had apostles of anarchy in the realm of politics, so 
she had them in the realm of religion. The local sores of the Rus- 
sian Church were exaggerated by them into an organic disease 
of all Christianity; the weaknesses of the Russian clergy were 
alleged to be those generally of the Christian Church. Russian 
adogmatists began to drive the axe to the roots of Christian revela- 
tion: they assumed an attitude frankly hostile to the external truths 
of Christian faith; they went even so far as to preach religious 
nihilism. 

Count Leo Tolstoi became the legislator, the torchbearer of the 
religion, or rather, of the irreligion of Russian adogmatism. He 
devoted the last period of his life to a ruthless war against Chris- 
tianity. By turns he strove to deform the content and the teaching 
of the Gospels, to sneer at and repudiate the fundamental theses 
of Christian dogmatics; to launch the most violent invective against 
the clergy; to nullify or deny the supernatural and moral influence 
of the sacraments of Christian life. The religion of Tolstoi ef- 
faces all the characteristic features of Christian revelation. Under 
the pen of Tolstoi and his disciples Christianity was stripped of - 
its supernatural brilliancy. It became the product of human 
searchers, a religious system filled with contradictions, void of ex- 
pression, doomed to an approaching failure. 

The sacrilegious work of Tolstoi was continued by a small 
legion of brilliant men, who believed that their facile pens gave 
them the right of passing judgment, as censors and critics, on the 
divine wisdom of the Crucified Lord. In his famous romance, 
Julian the ‘Apostate, and in the second volume of his critical 
treatise, Tolstoi and Dostoievsky (only the first volume has been 
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translated into English), Demetrius Merezhkovski glorified the 
hero of his book as the wisest of Roman thinkers, justified the war 
waged by him against Christianity, defamed the Fathers of the 
Church as the corrupters of Christianity, and branded the ecu- 
menical councils as the meeting-places of tricksters, who mortally 
wounded the living soul of Christianity by dead formulas. Basil 
Rozanov, a versatile and talented man, assailed Christian dogmas 
as useless, meaningless tenets, which do not afford any gleam 
of light to the solution of the vital problems of mankind. Nicholas 
Minsk, a pseudonym of Vilenkin, was the herald of an atheistic 
mysticism. The Russian adogmatists founded their own official 
organ, The New Path. They organized in Petrograd public meet- 
ings (1902-1903), whose reports were published in 1906. A fter- 
_ wards, the centre of their religious and literary propaganda was 
established in Moscow. A series of ‘volumes, dealing for the most 
part with the philosophical side of religion, was there published by 
the printing company known as “ Put” (the path). The main 
sources, however, of their teaching are the Reports of the Re- 
ligious and Philosophical Meetings of Petrograd. The reading of 
those documents is of great importance for the study of religious 
currents in Russia. They reveal how large is the gulf between the 
Russian intelligentstia and the Russian Church, and how pitifully 
the members of the Russian clergy who took part in those meet- 
ings, failed, in ignorance of their task, to defend the immutable 
principles of Christianity. 

The religion of Russian intelligentsiia is the genuine offspring 
of the anarchical and mystical tendencies of the Russian soul. It 
is a medley of all the ancient and modern heresies. It has been 
called adogmatism by Russian orthodox theologians. We would 
prefer to call it a mystical Unitarianism. Unitarian, indeed, are 
its main positions, while the mystical element is represented by 
the belief in a new revelation which will either fulfill or supersede 
what they call the teaching of historic Christianity. 

According to Merezhkovski, peace between the Church and 
the intelligentsiia is impossible, for the one affirms the divinity 
of Christ, and the other denies it. Dogmas, he says, are the chain 
of the spirit, and human reason the measure of the revealed truth. 
Hence it follows that the religion of Russian intelligentstia is 
grounded on a mere rationalistic foundation. A truth which over- 
tops the limits of our created minds is, according to it, either a 
falsehood or a meaningless magic formula. By this statement 
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supernatural revelation is at least implicitly denied, and religion 
takes its place in the history of human speculations or philosophical 
systems. 

It is especially the mysteries of our Faith that the Russian 
intelligentstia intends to attack in its criticism of Christian truth. 
It does not touch the question of their reasonableness or reality. 
It limits itself to this assertion: that mysteries are the prisons of 
intelligence, are a wall which arrests the onward march of scientific 
progress, and an obstacle to be demolished. It is needless to say 
that the adogmatism of the Russian intelligentsiia culminates in 
the negation of our Christian mysteries. It limits the infiniteness 
and immensity of the divine intelligence; it enchains the divine 
will; it puts man on the throne of God; it makes the human 
mind the source of truth even in the realm of divine realities. The 
followers of that adogmatism, then, are really mystics without 
God, as they call themselves. If we wished to go back to the 
original springs of these absurd pretensions, we would find that 
the errors of Russian adogmatism are rooted in neo-platonic 
mysticism, which they try to rejuvenate.1_ The strongest argu- 
ment which the Russian intelligentstia sets forth against mysteries, 
is their uselessness. Merezhkovski, for instance, would exclude 
from the treasure of the Christian revelation the dogma of the 
Blessed Trinity. That dogma, he writes, does not help the scien- 
tists of our days to solve the most trying social problems; it 
presents a barren, incomprehensible formula which has no practi- 
cal value. According to him all the controversies about mysteries 
represent a waste of time, and are fruitless logomachies. They 
torture minds which are moiling and toiling in the darkness sur- 
rounding them. 

It is needless to demonstrate that the statements of Merezh- 
kovski, as I have shown in my Theologia Dogmatica Orthodoxa, 
are made in absolute ignorance of the principles, methods and re- 
sults of Christian theology. ‘The mysteries are not useless in 
our scientific and moral life. They draw us nearer to God. They 
reveal to us the secrets of the divine life, which we could not 
reach with the human eye. They are the highest truths which 
we are not able to grasp in their inner meaning, but which we 
can illustrate by analogies which we can defend against the 


1It need “hardly be pointed out that we are not stopping here to refute the 
absurd and impious doctrines of Russian adogmatism, especially since we have care- 
fully and exhaustively refuted them in the first volume of our Theologia Dogmatica 
Orthodoxa, Florence, 1911, pp. 89-114. : 
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sophisms of rationalistic opponents, which we can unfold, 
to a relative degree, by human speculation. From a Christian 
point of view they are the clearest proofs of the friendship of 
God to man, for it is natural to a friend to reveal his secrets to a 
friend. The usefulness of mysteries consists in that they augment 
our knowledge of God; that they lead us far beyond the limits 
of our natural vision of God. As such they have a great practical 
value. Whatever contributes to the enlargement of our learn- 
ing, to the depth of our knowledge, has a spiritual value which 
is higher than any material advantage. No one would affirm as- 
stronomy to be a useless science, because it scrutinizes the heavens 
instead of exploring the earth. As a science astronomy enriches 
the patrimony of our learning. In a like manner it would be 
absurd to say that mysteries are useless since they reveal heaven 
to us, and disclose to us hidden treasures of divine wisdom. What- 
ever perfects the knowledge of God in us cannot be useless. 

The Russian intelligentsiia believes that dogmas die. In some 
points its theories square with the famous paradoxes of the French 
mathematician, Edward LeRoy, who wanted to change the sig- 
nificance of the Christian dogmatic formule in order to make 
them congenial with the religious needs of our own age. Merezh- 
kovsky, for instance, asserted that the time had come to evolve 
a new sense and meaning for the chief dogmas of Christianity. 
But, properly speaking, Russian adogmatists do not stick to the 
evolution of dogmas as conceived by the Western modernists. 
They go even further : they deny that Jesus Christ our Lord gave us 
any revealed truths. According to the views of the most advanced 
of them, the Christian religion is one of the stages of the religious 
evolution of men, a religion doomed to death like those before it. 
Christian dogmas are truths for a while; are the religious utter- 
ances of a given number of generations, are the product of a fixed 
period of time. They are a part, a flashing ray, of the eternal 
truth of God, which can survive for centuries, but which must at 
length perish. According to Merezhkovski, Christian dogmatics 
are but a grammar without the throbbings of a living heart; at 
times they look like the motionless members of a dead man, or 
withered leaves of a fallen tree. Dogmas have their death just 
like the hypotheses of human science. Their life depends on the 
consent of men and on the evolution of scientific progress.” 

From this it follows that Russian intelligentsiia is an es- 

*Zapiski Religiozno—filosofskikh sobranii, Petrograd, 1906, pp. 445, 468, 520. 
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sentially anti-Christian movement. The Russian Church could not 
refrain, therefore, from excommunicating Tolstoi and his school. 
Theoretically they ceased to be Christians. They have lost their faith 
in the inner and life-giving power of Jesus Christ, they have robbed 
Him of the aureole of divinity, and placed Him between Buddha and 
Mohammed; they have degraded the teaching of the Gospels to a 
‘philosophical system which bears the imprint of human frailty; they 
have foretold the advent of a new religion which will supersede 
Christianity, just as, among men, the appearance of a new philoso- 
phical system often obliterates an ancient one. In this way, by deny- 
ing the theoretical truth of the revelation of Our Lord, as we have 
amply demonstrated, they have overthrown also the ethical teaching 
of the Gospels. They became vindicators of the claims of the 
flesh against those of Christian asceticism. They assailed Jesus 
Christ as the torturer of human bodies for the ideal of a happiness 
far beyond our reach. They became the apologists of a boundless 
materialism, the preachers of a reaction against the spirit of hu- 
mility and mortification as exemplified by our Blessed Lord. And 
what is stranger, even professors of the ecclesiastical academies, 
for instance, Professor Tarieev, ranked themselves among those 
accounted as the vindicators of the so-called rights of the flesh.® 

We have remarked that there is a difference between the 
Western modernism and Russian adogmatism. The first stands 
on merely rationalistic ground. It rejects the supernatural and 
mystical character of the Christian revelation. Russian adogmatism 
cannot escape the influence of the mystical tendencies of the Slavic 
soul, and it does not cut off entirely the revealed element in the 
religious life of men. But its mysticism is not Christian. The 
followers of Russian adogmatism are a kind of Adventists, who 
wait for a new revelation. They look to heaven in search of a 
star not yet visible. The theorist of the “ Advent” in the Russian 
intelligentsiia. is Nicholas Berdiaev, a writer of gréat talent and 
a master of style. According to Berdiaev there will be three 
stages in the history of revealed religion. The first period was 
that of Mosaism, condemned to destruction. That was the period 
of the flesh, a period in which God, the Father, promised earthly 
happiness to the chosen people. Mosaism, as a religion, marked 
the glorification of the flesh. The second period, that of the Son, 


®We have exhaustively refuted the theories of the modernists, Russian adog- 
matists, and “of LeRoy in our work, I] Progresso Dogmatico nel Concetto Cattolico, 
Florence, 1910, pp. 275-303. 
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appears as a reaction against the revelation of the Father; it 
is the religion of the spirit, which dominates and crushes the flesh 
in order to spiritualize the man. This revelation marked a progress 
over the revelation of the Father, but it was not the ultimate stage 
in the history of the relations between God and His creatures. 
- Jt was useful in attracting men away from their materialistic aims, 
but it went too far. Besides, if the Father and the Son have been 
glorified by their respective revelations, why could not the Holy 
Spirit claim also His part of human glory?...... Christian ascet- 
icism is highly distasteful to our modern generation. Conse- 
quently the ethical and religious tenets of the Christian revelation 
will be replaced by a new revelation, the revelation of the Holy 
Spirit, Who, according to the Gospel, has His word to say to men. 
The Holy Spirit will reveal the perfect religion, harmonizing the 
aspirations of the spirit and those of the flesh, guiding us to 
celestial happiness without destroying our earthly joy. In the third 
stage of the religious history of mankind, the Holy Spirit will 
reconcile the flesh with the spirit and will unify human joys with 
yearnings of divinity.* 
One need be only superficially acquainted with the history of 
the earliest Christianity to discover at once that the Russian 
intelligentsia has drawn its mystic theories from the heresies of 
the Primitive Church, from the Gnostic sects, and above all from 
Montanism. Consequently, the intelligentsiia has not even the 
merit of novelty. To affirm that a new revelation would obliterate 
Christianity would mean that Jesus Christ established on earth a 
tottering institution, doomed to be washed away by the waves of 
time; it would mean that in founding His Church, Jesus Christ 
acted merely as a man with all the known characteristics of human 
incompleteness and “ makeshiftiness.” If Christian revelation were 
imperfect, the teaching of Christ would be no longer the radiation 
of the divine wisdom on earth. The sacrilegious statement aims 
at the divine foundation of Christian faith, The Church cannot 
admit the possibility of a new revelation, alleged to complete the 
spiritual and doctrinal inheritance of Jesus Christ and his Apostles. 
For the Church and those within its fold the treasures of doctrine 


‘These theories are explained in three famous works of Berdiaev: Sub Specie 
4ternitatis, Moscow, 1903; The New Religious Consciousness, Petrograd, 1907; 
The Spiritual Crisis of the “ Intelligentsiia,’ Petrograd, 1910. We have refuted 
these theories in our work: Jl Progresso Dogmatico, pp. 1-33. The theories attacking 
the infallibility and immutability of the dogmatic definitions of the Ecumenical 
Councils have been categorically refuted in our Theologia Dogmatica, v. i. pp. 
401-425. 
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poured forth by Jesus Christ to the world answer the needs of 
all ages and generations, and he who calls in question this con- 
stancy and continuity of the Church’s faith, loses the right, as St. 
Athanasius tells us, of calling himself a Christian. 

Such are the extravagant tenets of the followers of the Rus- 
sian intelligentsiia. It is quite evident that they are not only op- 
posed to the beliefs of the Russian Church, but also that they are 
destructive of Christianity. More or less, they have permeated 
the intellectual classes, and the faculties of the Russian universities. 
They have inoculated those classes with a profound aversion to 
theological literature, which now has no readers outside the ecclesi- 
astical academies and seminaries. Some of the official organs of 
the theological academies, in spite of their great scientific value, 
hardly secure a few hundred subscribers. The philosopher, Kavelin, 
rightly remarked that Russian professors and students acted as 
if they ignored and despised the faith of four-fifths of Russia’s 
people. 

The Russian Church, therefore, faces a great task in the New 
Russia. She has been looked upon as the enemy of the intelli- 
gentsiia, for she has supported a power which has ceaselessly 
sought to cripple the intellectual life of the Russian people. Will 
the Russian Church now succeed in reconciling herself to the lead- 
ing classes of Russia and placate their hostility? This question 
cannot as yet be satisfactorily answered; but if she is to avoid a 
disastrous failure, the Russian Church needs to go back to the 
true conception of the Church, which must not be a tool of political 
factions, but a divine institution, independent of the civil power 
and of the convulsions of society.® 

5In the American Journal of Theology, there has recently been published a 
part of a lecture given in 1914 on the “ Russian Liberal Theology.” This lecture 
is a separate chapter of a book on the destructive, formalistic and Catholic types 
of Christianity in Russia (Tolstoi, Khomiakov, Soloviev). The lecture is a simple 
exposé of the errors of the Russian adogmatists, outlined in their own words. A 
refutation of them from a Russian point of view is contained in the third lecture 
on Soloviev, which I hope to publish in a short time. In passing, I may be per- 
mitted to observe that I have given the most complete refutation of the theories 


of Tolstoi, Merezhkovski, Rozanov, and Berdiaev in my works: Theologia Dog- 
matica Orthodoxa and Il Progresso Dogmatico. 








NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CATHOLIC CHARITIES.' 
BY HENRY SOMERVILLE. 


Ryze ATIONS have always had their “ social problems,” 
: gi) and the millions of souls who throughout the Chris- 
tian centuries have felt it their vocation to ‘devote 
NORE their lives to the performance of works of charity 
(Gave S| have been rendering social service in the best sense 
of the term. The seven spiritual and the seven corporal works of 
mercy comprise the whole programme on behalf of those two great 
categories of our neighbor in need, whom the sociologist calls the 
dependent and the delinquent. In this country at the present time 
social service has become, if not the vocation, at least the avocation 
of a host of persons who now constitute a distinct professional 
class. I have seen it stated in one of those labor union journals 
which are not friendly to that class, that “ organized charity” is 
now the sixth largest industry in the country. I don’t know what 
kind of activities were reckoned as organized charity in order to 
get that estimate, but I fancy it is not so greatly exaggerated as 
the ordinary reader might think. In New York City there are over 
four thousand salaried social workers employed by private philan- 
thropic agencies, and in one case at least the salary amounts to ten 
thousand dollars a year. 

No doubt the professionalizing of social work is less ideal than 
the consecrated service of religious, but it is a fact which Catholics 
must accept and reckon with. Catholic charity can no more remain 
independent of the developments of modern philanthropic method 
than Catholic schools can be indifferent to the systems and stand- 
ards of the secular educational institutions of the country. Catholic 
charitable agencies are inevitably brought into connection—and 
sometimes into collision—with non-Catholic agencies, both public 
and private. A large part of our present problems arise from the 
fact that we have to work with those who differ from us in mo- 
tives, methods, and principles; and often enough we have to use 
machinery that we have not fashioned and which is ill-adapted to 
our special ends. But of course not all our difficulties arise from 
the non-Catholic and anti-Catholic elements with which we have 


1Report of the Fourth National Conference of Catholic Charities. Washing- 
ton, D. C.: Catholic University of America. 
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to deal. Charitable work of its‘own nature always presents prob- 
lems that can only be solved by hard study, and after repeated ex- 
periment and error. The Church teaches us the principles of 
charity, but we often make mistakes in their application. Saints 
and doctors from very ancient times have been aware of the abuses 
by which almsgiving tends to produce not good but evil, by sub- 
sidizing imposture and idleness; yet no one has found an infallible 
and practicable safeguard against this abuse. St. Vincent de Paul 
pointed out that charitable acts, though inspired by the loftiest 
motives, could be entirely ineffective if they were not well regulated. 
How to regulate our charitable activities so as to make them 
properly effective is one of the greatest problems that Catholics 
can concern themselves with in America today. 

The wide field and the multitudinous forms of charitable enter- 
prise may be seen from a glance at the contents of the Report, 
just published, of the Fourth National Conference of Catholic 
Charities held at Washington last September. “There are still many 
good people who think of charities as merely a matter of alms- 
giving, orphanages, and homes for the aged poor. The Report 
under review will show the National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties dealing with such questions as the legal minimum wage, public 
and private employment agencies, types and causes of feeble-minded- 
ness, the role of legislation in the field of relief, the availability of 
parochial schools and parish halls as social centres, juvenile delin- 
quency, and the social needs of Catholic young women. To reprint 
a complete list of the titles of all the papers read at the Conference 
would give an idea of the diversity, but not of the unity, of the 
Conference discussions. Only those who are intelligently as well 
as actively engaged in charitable work can see the ramifications 
of the most commonplace relief problems. The daily work of the 
ordinary member of the St. Vincent de Paul Society, for instance, 
presents questions about which there is voluminous debate. The 
principal work of the St. Vincent de Paul Society is to visit and 
relieve the poor in their homes. It is, or should be, what scientific 
philanthropy calls family rehabilitation, that is, to secure for the 
family a certain minimum standard of living; and whenever pos- 
sible, and as far as possible, to make the family provide for its 
own needs by its own efforts. 

The largest section meetings of the Conference were those 
held by the Committee on Families, the committee which dealt 
with the pfoblems of family rehabilitation. Perhaps the best way 
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of showing the kind of work done at the Conference will be to de- 
scribe the programme at one of these section meetings. 

At the first meeting of the Committee on Families three pa- 
pers were read: one was on Adequate and Inadequate Relief, the 
second was The Meaning and Limitations of Records in Relief 
Work, and the third was Difficulties and Objections in Making 
Records in Relief Work. At the second meeting of the Committee 
on Families there were three more papers: on Personal Service 
in Relief Work, on The Practical Responsibility of Parents for the 
Education, Health and Faith of their Children, and on The Family 
Budget. 

Although read at different meetings the papers on Adequate 
and Inadequate Relief and The Family Budget were both on the 
one subject, and it is more convenient to take them together. It 
is not unjust to say that the average St. Vincent de Paul conference 
does not pretend to follow out a consistent programme of giving 
“ adequate ”’ relief, that is, relief sufficient to maintain the relieved 
family according to a certain settled standard of life. What a 
conference usually does is to make a weekly allowance, the amount 
of which is roughly proportionate to the resources of the con- 
ference, and to the deserts as well as to the needs of the relieved 
family. Sometimes the total income of the family is thus made 
to exceed what is strictly necessary for decent maintenance, but 
more often the relief is less than adequate, after taking other 
known sources of income into account, to supply the necessaries of 
reasonable living. The family is expected to manage somehow on 
less than a sufficiency. If an outsider asked a Vincentian why 
more relief was not given, the first reply would most likely be that 
the conference funds would not allow it. But I believe that most 
Vincentians have the impression that, apart from the question of 
conference funds, the giving of relief that leaves the applicant 
skimped is a practical way of stimulating him to strive to better 
his condition by his own exertions. Moreover, relief that seems 
inadequate in view of the known resources of the family may be 
fully adequate with the real resources, of which the conference does 
not know all. There is no question here of fraud on the part of 
the family, of deliberate concealment of resources. The fact is 
that most families have resources of income, which are compara- 
tively important, but of which they are scarcely conscious. Per- 
haps the children earn a few coppers by running errands for 
neighbors, somebody may be giving the family cast-off clothing, 
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or broken food, or firewood, and even coke and coal are often 
obtained gratis in various ways. It is a familiar saying that one- 
half the world does not know how the other half lives. It is 
literally true that we don’t know how our next-door neighbor lives, 
and many of us don’t know how we live ourselves. 

Scientific philanthropy is very impatient with such incomplete 
knowledge of the families relieved, and with such rough and ready 
modes of allotting relief; and it seeks to insure that the relief 
given is exactly proportionate to needs. In this attempt to secure 
exactness many things are involved. First, it is necessary to de- 
termine what are the requisites of a proper standard of life for 
a dependent family. Certain lists of such requisites have been 
drawn up and the money cost of the commodities taken into ac- 
count, thus getting a “budget statement” of what a dependent 
family needs, and relief is given accordingly. Of course the budget 
will vary for different families according to the number and ages 
of the children, the health of the members of the family, the level 
of prices in the neighborhood, and other circumstances. The bud- 
get plan had some strong advocates at the Conference. One of 
the speakers said: 


All families are identical in this, that they require a certain 
amount of food, and of clothing and a decent shelter, without 
which they cannot hope to exist. Through careful study an 
“irreducible minimum” has been worked out. It is the norm 
whereby a family of five may live and enjoy health and even 
some small measure of comfort on a limited income...... The 
allowance for rent gives the family decent quarters with proper 
sanitation and ventilation. It is the duty of the Friendly 
Visitor to see that each family is housed as healthfully as 
possible for the money allowed for that expenditure. In New 
York City the average rent for a family of five in all districts 
of the Borough of Manhattan is $12.50 per month. The cost 
of fuel and light ranges from two to three dollars per month 
in summer to four or five dollars in winter, so the allowance 
for these items throughout the year is $3.75 per month...... In 
the estimation of the food allowance the Atwood standard has 
been found practical. The dietary has been agreed upon by 
many authorities in various parts of the country, and it has 
been checked up by Professor H. C. Sherman of Columbia 
University, according to the most exact laboratory standards. 
The dietary now in use for the average family of five provides 
the following foods: Milk, 14 quarts; eggs, 1 dozen; but- 
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terine, 4% pound; cheese, % pound; chuck steak, 2 pounds; 
flank steak, 2 pounds; cod fish, 1 pound; bread, 12 
pounds; oatmeal, 3 pounds; macaroni, 1 pound; rice, % 
pound; sugar, 3% pounds; beans, 2 pounds; carrots, 4 
pounds; onions, 4 pounds; potatoes, 15 pounds; tomatoes, 
I pound; apples, 1 pound; prunes, 2 pounds; dates, 1 pound; 
cocoa, % pound; tea, % pound; coffee, %4 pound.? 


The budget plan requires, not only that a detailed statement of 
the families’ needs be drawn up, but that there be complete knowl- 
edge of the families’ own resources so that the relief given as a 
supplement to those resources will be just sufficient to make up the 
amount required for the budget. This complete knowledge of 
resources necessitates skilled and searching investigation of the 
circumstances of the family. Further, the agent of the relief so- 
ciety who visits the family must see that the money is spent in 
accordance with the budget directions. The whole plan would be 
made useless if the family doubled its consumption of meat at 
the expense of the milk and vegetables, or if it spent on candies 
the appropriations for fruit. . 

Obviously, there may be acceptance of the principle of the budget 
plan but disagreement about its details. Some of the speakers at the 
Conference bluntly denied that any private charitable organization 
ever can or ever does continue to give “‘ adequate ”’ relief to all the 
families with which it deals. An objection to the budget principle 
as it is advocated and practiced by secular charitable societies, was 
that it establishes between the charity worker and the recipient 
of relief a relation which is not that of friendly help but of dic- 
tatorial supremacy. Poor persons are given relief only on condition 
of their surrendering the right of managing their own households. 
The following remarks were made by a speaker at the Conference: 


I think that a distinction is necessary between families that 
are entirely dependent and those that are dependent only in an 
emergency or intermittently. In a family of the latter type 
the mother has a certain kind of self-reliance and resourceful- 
ness which must be taken into account. Perhaps her methods 
may not approve themselves to the charity worker, neverthe- 
less they are her own. It seems to be assumed that one who 
applies for relief is absolutely worthless and capable of stand- 
ing only when one holds him up. I myself, in many years 
of work in charity, have never met that type. Persons of 
that description ought to be in an institution.® 

2Report, pp. 161, 162, ’Jbid., p. 167. 
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Another burning question discussed by the Committee on 
Families was that of the keeping of case records in relief work. 
Such records are defined as “ repositories of information concerning 
the social relations of individuals.” In more concrete terms, they 
are records of all the facts concerning a dependent which may 
possibly have a bearing on the condition of dependency. An advo- 
cate of record keeping enumerated some of the particulars which 
ought to be recorded : 


Why is the family in a state of destitution? How long has 
it been so? Are the causes within the family, or external to 
it? Do the conditions arise from sickness, loss of work, 
drunkenness? What is the source of the information obtained ? 
‘If from the family itself has it been checked by independent 
testimony? What public agencies can or should be invoked 
to remedy some of the conditions discovered? Is the family 
a chronic or an “acute” case? Have other organizations been 
engaged upon it? What private aid, outside the organization 
itself, can be enlisted? These and many other questions of 
detail should be investigated and answered, before a record 
is made, if the organization is to accomplish any really efficient 
work.* 


The value of records is urged from the standpoint of the in- 
dividual relieved and from the standpoint of the community. The 
record preserves the results of investigations. The purposes of 

' records are stated as follows: 





1. To preserve for reference in the records of the organiza- 
tion a memorial of the facts ascertained and the relief given. 

2. To economize the labor of subsequent investigators in 
dealing with the same family. 

3. To serve as the basis of an annual or other periodic re- 
port to the supporters of the organization, thereby promoting 
further interest in the work. 

4. To furnish confidential information to other charitable 
organizations dealing with the same family in return for 
similar favors. 

5. To furnish data for a study of the causes of dependency, 
with a view to their amendment or removal.* 





The advocates of “ records” were in the majority among the 
¢ speakers at the Conference. The word is put in inverted commas 


*Tbid., p. 133. 
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because records of some kind are kept by the most old-fashioned 
charitable societies, including all conferences of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Society. But the details recorded in the minute books 
of St. Vincent de Paul conferences are not records in the sense 
that scientific philanthropy uses the term. Records mean the as- 
certainment and preservation of all kinds of facts about the 
economic, social, educational, moral, mental and medical history 
of a family. The St. Vincent de Paul Society has never tried to 
obtain or to keep such records. The arguments in favor of records 
are implied in the statement given above of the purposes of records. 
Records are objected to by opponents because they are often un- 
reliable, because their compilation means the diversion of a large 
proportion of charitable funds from the direct relief of the poor 
to clerical and investigation expenses, and because, it is said, they 
violate the confidential relation that should exist between the giver 
and the receiver of charitable relief. 

It is not the business of the present article to discuss the value 
of these various arguments, but only to show the questions at issue 
relating to the administration of such ordinary charitable works 
as are undertaken in nearly every parish of the country by the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society. There is one very important point that 
is worth particular notice. The adoption of the two policies under 
consideration, the budget plan and record keeping, would both 
require charitable workers with far greater skill and knowledge, 
and with much more time at their disposal, than the great ma- 
jority of Vincentians possess. In other words, these policies would 
require a great extension of the employment of trained salaried 
workers in Catholic charitable work. This is another question that 
causes controversy, for it is urged by some that the tendency of 
the salaried worker is to push out the voluntary worker from the 
field of active charity. 

There are two schools of opinion, which have been called the 
“ conservative’ and the “ progressive”? among Catholic charity 
students and workers. The differences between them are not 
sharply defined, but they are clearly discernible. The progressives 
are disposed to favor many of the methods of organization and ad- 
ministration that distinguish modern secular philanthropy, as the 
budget plan for dependent families, the keeping of case-records, the 
use of the confidential exchange, the employment of salaried work- 
ers, and closer codperation with non-Catholic agencies.. It was the 
present writer’s personal impression, when attending the Conference 
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last September, that the members of the women’s societies present 
showed themselves distinctly progressive, whilst the men, or at 
least the laymen, nearly all of whom were Vincentians, were for the 
most part conservative. 

If I may mention another personal impression, it is that the 
progressives had the advantage in the discussions of being more 
articulate. They had perhaps less experience in practical work, 
but they were more acquainted with the literature of relief, they 
were more accustomed to regarding methods of charity as sub- 
jects for argument, and they were more skillful in dialectical state- 
ment. The assertions of the progressives were often a distinct 
challenge to the conservatives, but the challenge was not taken up 
on the Conference floor. Yet the conservatives were not convinced; 
they stick to the old ways. I do not by any means believe that this 
is altogether due to mere prejudice or to the human tendency to 
stay inarut. It is, I think, due to a feeling that the new methods 
are not in keeping with the spirit of Catholic charity. The feeling 
may be all wrong, or partly wrong, or it may be quite right. 

It is important to have the question thrashed out. The Na- 
tional Conference of Catholic Charities is helping us to get the ques- 
tion thrashed out. Without the National Conference we might 
despair of ever having the question settled, or even intelligently 
discussed. The conservative whose views have been formed by ex- 
perience rather than by theoretical study, will not be able to make 
themselves vocal and give their proper contribution to the discus- 
sion until they take more interest in what may be called the theory 
of charity administration, in the study and comparison of methods, 
and in the observation and recording of results. We are all ac- 
quainted with persons who are very proficient in the art of a thing 
without being interested in the science of it. Many an excellent 
writer cannot tell others the rules of good style. Many an efficient 
teacher would be a poor informant on pedagogy. The questions 
at issue in regard to the practice of charity cannot be determined 
by merely abstract reasoning; there will be no satisfactory verdict 
on the value of a method except the verdict of experience. What 
is neccessary is that the practical Catholic workers in charity (es- 
pecially Vincentians, because of their great importance and great 
opportunities), should be aware of the questions at issue; they 
should study the new methods in the light of their experience, and 
they might even test them by experiment. These questions: of 
method in telief work are of vital importance. 
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Experienced members of the St. Vincent de Paul Society could 
throw a flood of light on these questions if they would study them 
as questions of science as well as of practice. Vincentians who 
have this mental attitude to charity questions will not only increase 
their practical efficiency, but they will have a power of expressing 
their judgments on doubtful questions which will be of the most 
valuable service to the Church and to the cause of charity. Not 
the least of the splendid accomplishments of the National Con- 
ference of Catholic Charities will be just this formation of a men- 
tal attitude in charity workers, the cultivation of an intellectual 
interest in the theory of charity, that will help us in the making 
of a Catholic science of charity applicable to the conditions of a 
country like America in the twentieth century. 

The treatment of dependent families was only one of the many 
questions discussed at the Conference, but I have taken it as an 
illustration because it is a branch of charitable work that has to be 
done in practically every parish, and which is largely in the hands 
of the laity. Another of the most elementary and best known forms 
of charity is the care of dependent children in institutions, usually 
called orphanages. Recent events have made the general public 
aware that children’s institutions form the subject of heated con- 
troversy amongst those who are actively interested in the adminis- 
tration of charity. 

The dispute is not as to whether certain institutions are well- 
conducted or ill-conducted, but whether such institutions should be 
allowed to exist at all. Some prominent leaders of the new scientific 
philanthropy say that orphanages should be abolished, and that so 
far as dependent children of normal mentality and physique are con- 
cerned, institutions should be used for their temporary shelter only, 
until such children can be placed in foster homes or returned to 
their natural homes. A strenuous campaign is being conducted to 
educate the public as to the superiority of foster homes over in- 
stitutional care. 

Now there is no doubt that orphanages, like almsgiving, repre- 
sent a form of charity liable to ready abuse. The trouble about 
many orphanages is that though they are crowded with children 
they contain few orphans. The majority of the children have one 
parent or both parents living, and many of these pafents are able, 
or could be made able, to take care of their own children. This 
would be good for the children and, still more emphatically, it 
would be good for the parents. The easy admission of children 
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to institutions contributes to that disorganization of the family 
which is, I venture to say, the gravest social evil of the present 
time. 

The institutional care of children is a department of charity 
in which Catholics are simply forced to take account of the modern 
theories and standards with which scientific philanthropy is fam- 
iliarizing the public mind. Our institutions in many cases are 
financially supported out of public funds and the public authority can 
and does impose conditions on the institutions receiving such funds. 
The Committee on Children at the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities naturally gave a good deal of attention to the questions 
relating to the policy of Catholic institutions in receiving and dis- 
charging children, and also with regard to the placing of children 
in foster homes. The papers and discussions on this subject were 
eminently realistic. There was a general recognition of the fact 
that it is useless to adopt an absolute attitude either of pro-in- 
stitutionalism or anti-institutionalism. Both institutions and foster 
homes are needed. Much of the talk against institutions is based 
on theorizing and not on experience. To prove that the family 
home in the abstract is better than the institution in the abstract, 
does not help us with the concrete question as to whether the actual 
foster-homes available are better places than are our institutions 
for the actual children that we have to care for. The most ardent 
friends of institutions will admit that we can make use of all the 
satisfactory foster homes that may be found. Defence of the in- 
stitution does not mean hostility to the foster home, but it means 
that if we make comparisons, we must compare the concrete insti- 
tution with the concrete foster home, and not waste time debating 
about abstractions. 

It would be well if the National Conference of Catholic Chari- 
ties were to encourage such research as would enable us to show the 
actual accomplishments of institutions, as to what happens in after- 
life to the children discharged. There should be research also into 
the actual accomplishments of foster homes taken as a whole. It 
is not sufficient to give the results only of those foster homes that 
have proved satisfactory. Catholic charitable agencies of all kinds 
are subject to constant and searching criticism from investigators 
making all sorts of surveys, and surveys are generally undertaken 
to prove that established ways of doing things are wrong, and that 
new ways are the best ways. It would be worth while to have 
many of tliese investigations investigated, and to use the same sta- 
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tistical methods of testing the new philanthropic agencies as are 
employed in criticism of the old. 

It is very noteworthy that the question of “ delinquency ” 
was considered big enough to deserve the attention of a general 
meeting of the Conference instead of being dealt with by a section 
committee. The increase of juvenile delinquency during recent 
years in North America constitutes not only a difficult social 
problem, but a most disquieting social symptom. A general 
scrapping of old methods of dealing with delinquents has not pre- 
vented a steady deterioration in conditions. There are now juvenile 
courts and staffs of probation officers in nearly every city, but 
juvenile lawlessness increases. What is the cause and what the 
remedy? In much of the discussions at the Conference there was 
a note almost of desperation in speaking of this subject. A multi- 
tude of measures was suggested as likely to be helpful in limiting 
delinquency, but there was no robust confidence in any of them. 
“Church and State and community must in one way or another 
divide responsibility for delinquency,” said one speaker. More 
truant officers, more playgrounds, more social centres, more sodali- 
ties, more Sunday-schools, more religious education, more voca- 
tional guidance, more “ big brothers ” were all asked for. It made 
me think of a remark I once heard from an Archbishop: “ In the 
United States,” he said, “ the Family has been given up. It is lost 
sight of. The social workers and writers do not take it into ac- 
count.” Surely in the question of juvenile delinquency the Family 
is an institution of some consideration, not less than Church and 
State and community. It may be predicted that at no distant time 
social and charity workers will be brought back to the ancient 
view of the Family, of its natural functions and its natural liberties. 
When that time comes many of the policies most in favor at the 
present day will be cast aside as profoundly anti-social, and every 
measure will be judged according to its effect on the weakening 
or strengthening of family ties. The doctrine of the Family will 
be one of the corner-stones of that modern sociology that we hope 
to see builded, and for which the National Conference of Catholic 
Charities is collecting invaluable materials. 













THE PRIEST. 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


="4 the folds of the mountains, half way between their 
highest summits and the plain, in the places where 
snow still fell in winter, where the rivers never froze 
and wheat would grow and wild grapes, of which a 
wine could be made, there lived the last families of 
a “oem which had once been a great nation. It was in their 
written history, burnt in upon the sacred hides, that they had ruled 
from Puget Sound to the Mohave, and westward nearly to the 
sea; but not to the seacoast itself, for they abhorred the ocean, and 
had left the rocks, the driving mist and the slopes of sand to a rare, 
untutored and gentle people whom they had neither oppressed nor 
hated, but who had looked up to them as descendants of the gods. 

This nation had wholly decayed. Its wooden cities, where 
the altar only had been of stone, still crumbled here and there, with 
creepers intertwined among the tottering and rotten posts, or buried 
in the new growth of the redwoods; but for the most part they 
had disappeared. The circle of rough seats, which had been the 
thrones of the ruling council, still stood in the vast plain, where 
the two great rivers met: that could not have met for three gen- 
erations of men. There survived still, dwelling with the remnant 
in the hills, a woman of great age, whose father, as a boy, had 
been initiated, and had heard the elders debate in that last assembly 
wherein had been taken the fatal resolution to advance through the 
gap in the Sierras, and to meet the enemy on his high plains beyond. 
This boy had escaped the slaughter, and later had himself been 
long the leader of the host. 

Many things—all signs of fate—had weighed this great peo- 
ple down. They had been, in the old time of freshness, warriors 
of an angry and careless kind, but the increasing sobriety of their 
souls, their intense and sacramental attachment to their own soil— 
a garden—and especially that reverent and noble spirit which comes 
from institutions rooted and customs long observed, had left them 
dignified and indifferent to doom, for they desired only to be 
themselves; and in maintaining their common tradition they were 
content now rather to resist than to combat, for they already felt 
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the extinction, as summer at its close feels autumn and the neces- 
sary end of leaves. 

In stature they were tall; in figure spare and hard. They 
carried themselves proudly, and their faces were mild, sad and 
self-governed, as though they carried in them immortal memories. 
They dressed in good skins, well worked; their feet they protected 
with cured leather strapped by way of sandals; on their heads they 
wore no covering. It was a rule among the men that their faces 
should be shaven; the women had no rule, save that their long 
dark hair, untrimmed, was bound by a metal band, and this band 
was once designed in any metal of choice, but in the later days, 
when the race had grown so rare, sacredness had attached to it, 
and they fashioned it commonly of gold, as though so few re- 
maining had space and leisure for finer ornament, or as though 
the approach of death merited to be welcomed by a special apparel. 

They were of but one class without slaves, as are often old so- 
cieties in their climax, and so on to their repose and end. There 
was, indeed, among them a legend of greater and lesser, and their 
ritual service of their goddess seemed to contain the relics of.such 
things; but whether the two castes had mingled long ago on that 
good and sunlit soil, or whether it was only a story come over the 
mountains from less happy lands, no one could tell. There was no 
record, though their records went back far. 

Isolation and its accompanying unity had marked their civili- 
zation for a great space of time. There had, indeed, been a regular 
though dwindling intercourse with the south; there was a docu- 
mentary and a traditional acquaintance with many highly different 
nations linked out beyond the salt and desolate valleys towards 
the tropics, and further “to where the sun was turned.” Fronr 
these distant lands chance travelers came in more rarely and more 
rarely, one year and another; twice, men could remember, an 
intermarriage had been permitted; but there was no commerce to 
sustain the southern trail, and this, their only and difficult path- 
way to the cities and communion, had at last dropped out of their 
knowledge. 

To the east the Sierras rose high into the upper sky, a 
tremendous, steady, formidable wall; and beyond these summits, 
borne on their gigantic shoulders, lay for a thousand miles the 
waste plateau and desolation of a vile wilderness where nothing 
good can ever be: brine, thick with salt, lay stagnant in its dead 
seas; the hills that sprang from that desert sprang up at random, 
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shapeless or fantastic but always arid, and all the place was driven 
by a fine and bitter dust. 

The ocean to the west they believed to be the limit of man- 
kind; and over its waters one might find at last the islands which 
still contained the spirits of those who died unfamous. Far to 
the north, which winter cold and great storms rendered ill-suited 
to men, stretched the fiords and forests that had been untenanted, 
it was thought, since the beginning of the world. Hither they 
would sometimes venture in spring, pursuing the hunting-trail to 
the edges of distant inland waters, whose sad and gray reeds and low 
monotonous pines betrayed the approach of the Arctic. But in 
such journeys no settlement was established; only a vague claim 
to sovereignty over the lonely distances. 

Shasta, with its white, enormous: pyramid, was for them at 
once a boundary and a shrine; there, in the flanks of the moun- 
tain, where rose the headwaters of their river, a cave concealed 
some ancient mystery of their race. A lava stream had there, 
perhaps, afforded them fire in their first migration, or, as 
is more’ commonly true of religions, this shrine marked the site 
of some high spiritual grace, some inner miracle of consolation 
in the despair of the long marches, when a whole folk moves out 
led by a god, to find new lands. 

Here—old, frightful, squalid—living only in his confused 
memories and the observance of his rites, the last Priest dwelt 
apart, careless of the cold and careless of the loneliness which 
separated him by days and days of awful silence from the last 
encampment of his kind. He cowered over the sacred fire, main- 
tained and saved it, still giving to the moon at evening or before 
dawn, according to her seasons, that higher worship to which his 
life had been devoted. 

For the moon was the goddess that had given their soul to 
this people. She had ruled and blessed them with her even. su- 
premacy, and had not failed them; she had received in return 
all that reciprocal benediction which humanity at worship can 
furnish to the divine. Her charm across the night was their 
visible consolation against the dark places of the mind and the 
memory of death; her change was their period and their inter- 
est; of her cold light—received in secret and apart as the holy 
laws required—they had made their subtle sacrament of purifi- 
cation. Through what an immeasurable time had hunters or 
scouts in the‘marshes under Diablo where the rivers meet, watch- 
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ing before sunrise, marked her quite pale and dying over the arch 
of morning, or rising at midnight blood red and terrible beyond 
the grasses of the river banks: at midnight, when men most feel . 
mortality. She was worshipped also up in the middle sky, majestic 
and benignant, riding at the full, a queen of great power and 
kindness, visibly pouring over her own consecrated land influence 
and good dreams. In the secrets of the initiation they gave the 
tribe her name. 

There was resurrection in her, terror and the conquest over 
terror; she seemed to have cast upon them the mutability that 
filled and saddened their long story, yet also the perpetual power 
of renewal, by faith in which the nation had survived. That lives 
should be lost so lightly and friends should fall so early dead; 
that something should remain and that memory should be a per- 
manent thing; that the state should shine with victories and should 
yet have the patience necessary in defeat; that the race should per- 
petually stand—all this was mingled with her tranquil subtleties 
of mood and recurrence, with her particular spéll, her aspect, and 
that light of hers which never ceases to observe human beings 
from between the clouds. 

The little children, who chiefly preserve the thread of national 
vision, found her, whom they saw perpetually real to their eyes, 
repeated also in songs and stories as her clear crescent is repeated 
in ponds at evening. Not for nothing, nor for little, had she 
been generation upon generation, since the dark origins of their 
race, at once the stuff and symbol of their creed. 

The double mystery of religion enveloped her as with a veil, 
and forbade them to distinguish profanely whether the she they 
worshipped were indeed this lovely visible thing or something other 
of which that lovely visible thing was but the servant emblem. 
They were humble because they had believed, and the high quality 
of faith dignified the close of their history. They would not doubt, 
even upon the edge of death. They had known long ago, taught 
by legendary examples of disaster, what falls when rude humanity 
attempts to touch those immaterial but eternal boundaries. They 
feared, if they asked the goddess the awful question which their 
dogmas purposely ignored, to break a tenuous bond between them, 
mortal, and her, supreme; and they dreaded less religion offended 
should rise away to higher places and leave the skies empty of 


meaning and the soul unsustained. 
* * * * 
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_ From the north, from the east, from the impossible desert 
places and the salt frozen plains something lesser had pressed 
upon and supplanted this nation. A people dwarfish, darker than 
men should be, filthy and with tangled hair all close, as though 
their squalor had something in common with the untilled and ac- 
cursed lands of the desert, or with the unfelled, dense, stunted 
woodlands of the far north, where they had first been seen. They 
were lesser—they were almost less than human beings—but they 
had conquered. 

In the art of war they were untrained, in assault cowardly; 
their weapons were a rude bow, and a bludgeon of stone, lashed 
into the cleft of a stick with withies. They could not build, nor 
plow, nor grind, nor did they understand the stars. Yet they had 
conquered. For they could live in those intolerable forests of the 
desert plateau, and they could go three days without food, and 
gorge themselves at the end; they could march thirty hours without 
water, and at the end, lying down, lap like beasts out of the rare 
and icy torrents that here and there pierced the desolation of 
their homes. For them no defeat was final, nor any attack dis- 
astrous; for retreating they could scatter when an enemy charged, 
and advancing they needed not ever to press the attack, as men 
civilized, to whom something great and immediate stands to be 
gained, must press it; for men of account must hazard in war, 
like gamblers, great loss for a great reward; but men of no 
substance raid. 

They conquered also because their breeding was like the breed- 
ing of animals, certain and rapid; they conquered because, while 
they could waste and destroy, no waste and destruction could reach 
them in furn. Pliable to pain, unmanly, a slow-thoughted, silent 
herd, had they come; pressed by some necessity in one great body 
they might have been caught and tamed as slaves. But they came 
in no such fashion. They came singly in tribe after tribe, and 
sometimes in single families wandering out with that mixture of 
curiosity and instinct which is proper to the brute. The sunshine 
was no more to them than the darkness of their original home, and 
they would descend from the Sierra partly to enjoy, but more to 
waste, or even wantonly to disperse, the wealth of those whom 
they harassed. 

In the life of every high people there must come an era so 
full of wisdom and security that it can with difficulty be supported 
in the eddy and jostle of time. Something unpliable and proud in 
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those who have long enjoyed the blessing of a full state, leaves 
them, before this barbaric attack, like great rocks before the forces 
of the air. They waste away, but they can never be renewed. So 
had it been with the great nation, these wild things frittered away, 
and it was very certain, and each of them now knew it well (though 
the word was never spoken amongst them), that they had come 
to that day of which Favoa had sung when Sinhari would have 
killed her before the people, but spared her for her song; the day 
when the sadness of a nation’s soul is justified, and the perfect 
thing goes down before the anarchic and worthless instrument of 
death. 

Against this fate, then, so conceived, or rather so very thor- 
oughly apprehended, they made no more than that resistance which 
honor and the love of one’s kind demands; but now reduced to a 
folk of less than one thousand, so pressed, so supplanted, they had 
gone, ten years since, under the leadership of the elders, and had 
formed this encampment and stockade where nature protected 
them, as they thought, with precipices and a great river. It was a 
camp high in the foothills upon a flat of land, close by the.line 
of the winter snow. Here also, with every opening season, stealthy 
but perpetual attacks wounded and wore them away; not battles, 
but short raids; and every now and then would fall on them the 
sudden fear of the little men lurking in the forest. So had two 
young men died in one day. So a woman in another, shot with 
an arrow from the thicket: and one of the children also died, 
poisoned by her milk. And so once for many days they had ra- 
tioned the camp because one of their fields had been fired at night 
just before the harvest. 

Nevertheless, with every opening spring they had remembered 
the Faith, its Ritual of Supplication, and its Sacred Things, some- 
times at the expense of a skirmish, sometimes at the price of a 
house or of a field destroyed, they had chosen the fixed number 
under the headship of the oldest who could still bear arms, and 
had made the march, that began when the moon was at the full, 
up to that northern place where the Priest still watched the sacred 
fire. And there, year upon year, it was the sanctified custom to 
refill the last of the braziers which the heroes had made—a sacred 
vessel still between their hands—and having filled it to watch for 
the new moon till they could see on the first night of her arrival 
the goddess wonderful and serene who should perpetually restore 
the ancient benediction of their blood, This, then, they would do 
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year after year, though every year they dwindled; for they were 
confident of something—beyond the world, and even if their end 
should come, yet in the end they would still be thoroughly them- 
selves. 

So, when the time of the last opening spring had arrived and 
those stars were rising which bade them make the journey to renew 
the tribal fire, nothing was omitted of a ritual that had once been 
the exultant accompaniment of a great throng. And as a man 
who has left his home and his children will yet keep a tiny, faith- 
ful picture of them in some little locket, so these people whose num- 
bers and glory had departed kept in their every gesture during 
three peculiar days when the year turns and all things mysteriously 
rise from the dead, the full detail and picture of the creed which 
still clothed their souls. They called from the morning of the 
first day the eldest who led them in battle, the eldest who could 
still bear arms, and he chose at the feast the seven sevens which 
made up the company, and each of whom, if but one should sur- 
vive, had authority to hold the brazier and to bring back the fire. 
Seven virgins and seven matrons, seven youths uninitiated and 
seven youths initiated, seven elders yet hale for the march, seven 
of the singers, and seven warriors that had each done something 
in the war. 

Among these last; on the evening of the third day, the eldest 
chose by signs Rabah to be the bearer with him of the brazier, 
and to cry the Recognition when the new moon should rise, to 
fast and watch all night in arms as being the most sacred of the 
fifty, and as it were the shield-bearer of the goddess. Then when 
the fourth morning broke, having seen that the encampment was 
strong, and appointed to their duties the lessened garrison re- 
maining, these fifty set out, singing the ritual hymn, northward 
upon the half-moon of marching that should lead them at last 
across the plain of the two rivers and up the roots of Shasta, to 
the last valley where they would find their shrine. But as they 
went little dark figures were twice seen in the woods, and once 
the ashes of a fire: a bone, and broken meats of a kind man may 
not eat, but which those foul things devoured; and once again a 
serpent skin accursed to mankind that had been worn for a girdle 
and had a clasp. But of these things they said nothing to one 
another, not even two of them together in whispers; but the women 
thought of the camp, for some of them had children there, and the 
men doubted the return. So till the thirteenth day, to the waning 
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and the disappearing of the moon, they went up northward, and 
were in the further hills. 
* * * * 

They went in silence up that majestic valley, which has been 
lonely since the beginning of the world; an afternoon of spring 
surrounded them—the warmth, that is, of the air rather than 
of the earth. A promise of growing days rose from everything, 
and there was given them to breathe that rare but immanent smell 
of the earlier flowers on the swards that fringed the opposite hills. 
It filled them and mixed them with the season. The sun, just 
hidden below the western ridge, still kept his wide heaven alive. 
There was no darkness in the east, nor any cloud, but only a full 
light, still and rich with the approach of evening. 

They were accurate and learned in the inherited rule of time 
and changes; they knew that already the goddess had appeared— 
stood in her own place, behind the hill, but something older and 
more profound than mere knowledge forbade their utterance of the 
truth for fear of desecration; they kept their eyes averted towards 
the east, or cast them down upon the dim trail that ran before and 
was lost at last in the slight mist that caresses the lower deeps in 
twilight. They were comforted by the high hill that stood between 
their eyes and her, and made a rude screen for them; and as they 
talked in whispers their talk ran on other things. They spoke of 
Mol and Sinhari, and of the Seven Warriors, who had been carried 
up from the battle of Runi and were fixed as stars; of their dear 
homes also, and of their destiny, and of wounds and of rest at the 
end. But of the goddess they said nothing, and they still kept their 
faces turned from the west. 

In this solemn play of ignorance they persisted till the sun 
was setting, and this they knew by the shadow which grew till 
it engulfed the eastern wall of the vale. Then, as ritual and an 
older time demanded, the leader sent out Rabah, chosen by signs, 
to perform what should be performed, and to cry the Recognition. 
The young man turned at the order and sprang upward among the 
trees toward the rocky skyline of the ridge, while below on the trail 
the whole company halted in reverence. It was not permitted him 
to speak or to adore, not even when there broke on him first the 
sudden vision it was his office to greet. He might not bend to 
Shasta and the awful field of snow to the north that bounded all 
known lands, nor to the mountainous wood which dissolved, crest 
on crest and beyond into the south, into the lost Empire of his 
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people, nor to the vast ocean at his feet. All these things were 
but to affect but not to occupy a mind intent upon the consumma- 
tion of an order that stretched out to the roots of his blood. He was 
doing what so many had done; greater men than he, who had met 
with greater foemen, his fathers before him; and in this thought 
all that a man might for a moment feel from visible things was 
swallowed up. He was not even to receive, save in one first 
startled glance, the goddess whom he knew. The instant he had 
caught the gleam from the summit, he had put one hand up before 
his eyes and, turning sharply round, raised up the other arm as 
he had been taught in childhood and cried out loudly three times 
to the valley the sacred name of the tribe, which was also hers. They 
answered him from below in a set of chorus with ritual exalta- 
tion: “‘ She has manifested herself; he has seen her.” And as he 
stumbled to race towards them down the steep, the narrow hollow 
echoed their united voices, and buried the harmony at last in the 
forest and the solemnity of the pines. 

When they were reunited the leader said: “It is time to go 
upwards.” They followed infile up the last wall and end of the 
valley, and still from time to time the leader dipped his hand in 
the stream till at last he felt the water warm; he halted them 
and said: “It is here.” 

A little trickle of water, steaming in the air, fell in tiny cas- 
cades beneath dense bushes down the hillside; alongside of it 
there ran up steeply a path worn deep into the rock, aided here 
and there by rude and ancient steps, and marked, upon the face of 
the rock-wall near it, with graven letters, the names of kings long 
dead, and of the heroes who lived before Zer and had never been 
written on the hides. But creepers had gathered upon the face of 
the rock, and there was moss on it; and even on the path itself 
dead leaves, the last of winter, and thick webs of ground spiders, 
lay undisturbed. No man had passed there for a year. 

The path had not risen three hundred feet when the hillside 
opened like a kind of down to the right, and on the left an en- 
trance showed, once the rude mouth of a cave, long since sculptured 
a little, and squared and decorated with offerings and simulacra of 
gold; now once more hidden by the growth of natural things. 
Here, then, they stood, while within, crooning and talking to him- 
self, hearing steps but not awakened by the memory of duties to 
come, sat the Priest whom they sought. 

The time had come for the due word. The Father led forward 
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Rabah by the hand (as a year before he had lead Mori, slain in 
battle, and yet a year before that Acunah the horseman); he 
set him in the place appointed and gave him the word. Then both 
together, the old man and the young man, chanted the Entry: “ We 
have seen the goddess; we have come for her gift at her bidding.” 

Immediately—for such is the, power of things repeated—like 
a physical effect following a physical cause, an answering line of 
admittance summoned them within. They called the women and 
the-rest; they entered, all the fifty, and they saw, but very dimly 
by the glow of coals or perhaps of rock yet warm, the withered 
form of the priest. 

He was crouching in the consecrated posture, his hand spread 
and open towards them, his face bowed. He had but time to take 
the brazier from them, and to fill it from his own, and then awe 
came over them all; they knelt upon the ground, and, putting 
one hand over their faces, leaned with the other forward before 
them upon the ground, as since childhood they had been taught to 
kneel and to adore. 

Ritual that binds the sons to the fathers and the living brothers 
together, ritual that is the cement and method of a people and 
that of necessity accompanies all the profound and perilous re- 
searches of the soul in its quest for unity, ritual that defends with 
an armor the spirit at war and lends to one life the dignity of a 
thousand years, passed into the old man, and from him to his silent 
audience, increasing their every appetite, restoring to his age, vigor; 
to their manhood, control and boundaries. 

Something not himself in the Priest awoke at the call-of his 
office, and he muttered rapidly in a voice of earlier strength the 
words of their old language, all of whose meaning had been exactly 
preserved in a dogmatic teaching that could only perish with the 
race. 

He told in form the story of how fire had been sent by the 
goddess herself, her herald yet not her friend; a new thing and a 
peril; an enemy, yet of her own making; had been sent to the crea- 
tures of her chief concern, the uplifted and struggling brood of men; 
had been sent, often an evil thing to the good and a good thing 
to the evil, but always a servant to the wise. 

He mumbled rapidly the tale of how fire was a servant also to 
her, rebellious in lightning, but tamed always at last, and remaining 
hidden in the heart of things. He recited the expiation for the 
sins of fire; of sacrifice and disaster; of how fire taught them the 
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use of weapons and the orderly dwelling in towns, and the measure 
of seasons, and the distinction between men and beasts in the eat- 
ing of food, and what food was lawful and what unlawful. 

And still as he muttered these set relations the last phrase 
of every familiar recital was repeated by his hearers in a subdued 
chorus, till at last he came to the benediction. He stretched his 
hands out stifly over the dull mass in the braziers, and chanted 
rather than spoke the words that introduced divinity. He rose, 
and with the ordained gesture he cast in the sacred spice-dust, 
gathered in its own space by him in the sacred season and set aside 
under the influence of known prayers. The flame increased and 
glowed. 

With the gesture proper to such solemnity he waved his hands 
above it in ecstasy as the fire grew; he called the goddess by her 
virtue and her powers; he chanted the spirit of life that comes 
from her, and blows through man forever and through flames. To 
this also they responded, still veiled, but more loudly than before, 
with the fixed and rhythmic “ Mala-Lu...... ”—“ Praise her 
sal a ”—+ill the flame leapt high, and for the first time lit the 
room, so that the broad twilight outside seemed dark in contrast. 

To this, then, to the outer air, still with a step like youth, the 
Priest went forth, and at the mouth of the cave, looking full at 
the goddess where she lay, he called her loudly by her secret name, 
“ Mahala.” 

The ceremony was ended, and their souls purified. 

* * * * 

They spoke together; the women trembled a little as if with 
joy; the brazier, suspended upon a pole, was supported by the 
leader and Rabah, whom the signs had chosen. But upon the Priest 
old age more suddenly descended. They left their offerings at his 
feet as he cowered again, huddled in his recess, thanking them 
alternately and blessing them, and smiling and frowning inco- 
herently with uncertain, ordinary words upon his lips: senile and 
ill-ordered. His age, his weakness, his last offices, were in the 
familiar experience of their religion; they turned and left the 
cave. And now it was permitted them from the open sward 
without to gaze like free men at the chief and centre of their wor- 
ship, their light and their queen. They stood in rank upon the 
mountain side towards the west, their souls full like a tide, and 
(though silence was not of their daily nature) silent for a while 
from a plentitude of devotion. 
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She hung there, personal and apart; it was yet too early for 
any stars. The last light, transfigured and solemnized, had 
softened and turned from mere red fires of death into the colors 
of a vision, and the whole arch so full of glory beyond glory, it 
had such depths of clean, translucent hues, steadfast though tenu- 
ous, illuminate from within, irradiant and still, that you might 
have thought it, for all its harmony, the hall of a multitude: a host 
of spirits, fixed for a moment and adoring. In the midst of which 
she hung, personal and apart, supreme, particular, immaculate. 
Then as though indeed she were quickened by the homage of a 
vast assembly, the silver of her tender crescent changed from pale 
to shining, and began against the deepening air about her to take 
on a regal gold. 

* * * * 

That night they pressed down the valley, their souls calmed, 
yet determined (from a human anxiety, and from that grasp of 
things real which accompanies the satisfaction of mystical desires) 
to reach the encampment, and to furnish it with the double strength 
of their arms and a duty accomplished. 

Before them, as they went, the Father and Rabah swung over 
the pine needles, carrying the pole upon which the brazier hung. 
They fed it with essences, and it sent up into the night, trailing 
above their rapid march in the still air, scented smoke lit up by that 
red glare which ran in their minds for something holy. So, hour 
after hour, until, in the rhythm of their regular steps, sleep was op- 
pressing them all, they descended the defile. 

There is a place, the first halting-place on that remembered 
journey, called in their language Van, which means “ The Gate.” 
Here two sheets of rock precisely twin come close together and 
stand, an introduction to the last sacredness of the valley. They are 
so tall that men, seeing them, fall at once into the presence of the 
gods. They are so similar on the left and on the right that no 
man, seeing them, can quite persuade himself but that they were 
placed there by some mind. 

Here, then, where the torrent gallops and tumbles in a rapid 
through the extreme confinement on its bed, they halted on the 
upper side where lies a little meadow, just before the chasm; and 
leaving on guard the two leaders, supported by such an unnatural 
vigil by the sacrament just received, they all lay down to a sleep 
over which there settled something more profound than weariness— 


the weight or the repose of the great hills. 
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It was midnight long past, and their sleep was full on them, 
when Rabah heard far off the noise like the new noise which the 
sea makes when you round the turn of a road and come full upon 
an open beach in a storm. At once the Father and he called to- 
gether with a loud cry, and at once, trained by so many years of .- 
a desperate warfare, all the fifty heard it in their sleep and rose. 
In the very moment of their rising, water was upon them, turbu- 
lent, rising in leaps like the pulses of a man, as water comes out 
of sluices when they are opened by the miller after a summer 
rain. 

It throbbed up immediately so that men and women strug- 
gling felt nothing of depth or of position, but only a blind force 
that threw them here and there in the darkness, and made the shout- 
ing seem like little pitiful complaints addressed, not to human 
brothers, but to the awful god that came wrestling with them here. 
Great branches, spinning as birds spin when an arrow catches them 
in the air, struck full upon this one and upon that, killing and 
stunning and pressing under; and beneath, the feet were caught 
and above the arms; a number of dead leaves also, or a whirling 
mass of sheer earth dashed away, or a great boulder rolling terribly 
and bruising the feet of those that tried to climb towards the 
shore. But all the while an utter dissolution of the human bond, 
an utter inability for one to help another, marked those few 
moments with chief terror of death. Very soon, against those 
that still attempted to struggle (being stronger) or clung upwards 
to the rock arid made some desperate motion to rise upon the swell 
of the flood, the dead or dying jostled and dragged all into one 
company; and very soon, again, there was no human thought or 
life or meaning in the lake of muddy and swirling water, but 
only a jam and race of log and branch and reeds, and animals 
also, and men and women dead, pushed and driven into the roar- 
ing of the outlet. It was in this way that after those many thou- 
sand years the fire was extinguished...... 

In the next morning, that is, some four hours later, Rabah, 
much weaker than a child, weaker than are men wounded when 
the blood has run out of them into the earth and they speak faintly 
before death, weaker than women who are in their sudden weak- 
nesses of joy or of terror, saw with his eyes, unjudging and care- 
less, that he was looking upwards at the sky. Then he closed his 
eyes again and slept, or fainted, and was extinguished. 

At noon a clearness of thought rather than a vigor returned 
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to him; he leaned a little upon one arm, muttering like a man gone 
foolish in the exhaustion of a march; he tried to give names to 
things that were in his mind. He recognized the hills, and he 
made towards Shasta a motion of reverence. He sat up, and 
possessed himself in full. 

The river ran, swollen, deep and racing in lump over lump, 
like a harbor tide, but foul with mud, and carrying all manner 
of refuse sparsely on its foam. The place all around him was a 
marsh with more than a vileness even of the fever-marshes, for 
recent mud was over it all, slime and the stench of the green foul- 
ness that hides in the stagnant haunts below streams. There were 
beasts there dead, even some birds, and fishes agape and staring, 
with the hot sunlight glistening upon the dying colors of their scales. 
And there also, but further off from him, were two men dead, lying 
close together, and to his right a woman whose face a torn tree- 
trunk had struck when the sudden death had come upon them in 
the night. He tried to rise, but could not. He waited a little and 
breathed deeply three times, as he had been taught when they 
taught him the fighters’ tricks as a boy, and so staggered and 
stood up. 

Since things that terrify and overwhelm also benumb, and, 
though we will not admit it, madden in a fashion and turn the 
mind right out of its strong and natural supports—since, I say, 
these gods of death can never touch the body of men alone, but 
the soul also, he crept smiling a little along the river bank, and 
now and then upon his face would be terror, and then, again, some 
new, incongruous thought that pleased him; and he crept on and 
on under the sun for hours. All that he had hated in his savage 
enemies, their instinct and their lives like animals, stood him in 
some service. He ate, he knew not what, from trees; he caught 
and killed a little animal for food, and then at night he slept, and 
the next day crept on and did the same. 

He thought he was in that country of which he had read, 
where Sinhari rules, and of whose approach he had heard that it 
was difficult and foul, but led at last to the happiest of happy 
fields. For, as he wandered southward, and as with the days his 
strength returned the traces also of the flood were lost. His dream 
continued. And there mixed into it what is proper to dreams, the 
mixture between things real and things imagined. So that when 
after many days of marching and muttering, and the killing and 
plucking of things, he saw a long way off to the south, beyond the 
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plain, the blue cloud of. the mountain Diablo, which they called 
Romolah, he said out loud: 

“ There is Romolah, but not the Romolah I have known, for 
this is the kingdom of Sinhari, and I shall soon be in the com- 
pany of the blessed heroes, of which I am one; they will show 
me all earthly things transfigured, and I shall meet my comrades, 
the men and women, and they shall be bearing the brazier, and so 
I shall find that I have come into the greatest happiness which 
is promised to all.” 

But every day things more familiar pulled at his heart and 
brought back into his eyes the necessary sadness of our lives, and 
made him doubt his iniaginings and restored his reason. 

It was one morning, after a sleep so long that, having fallen 
into it before sunset, he now woke with the sun half way up the sky; 
it was one morning after such repose that full reality came upon 
him suddenly, and, lying down upon the earth with his head upon 
his crossed arms, he cried out loud, calling one by one to himself 
the names of what he had lost, and kissing the earth that had 
borne him, and losing all joy and all sustenance. He looked about 
on the great plain towards the mountains, and he felt, as sane men 
feel it, the premonition of disaster. 

With his eyes still drawn hard in such an overwhelming sor- 
row, he passed on for two days, first to the foothills, and then 
through the deeper ravines, till he stood at last upon a spur at 
evening, and looked down a thousand feet into the valley of his 
home. He saw innumerable little tents of skins, innumerable little 
dirty figures, hardly erect, with long hair matted, and slobbering 
cruel mouths, chattering or quarreling like apes as they passed one 
another, going about the business of their camp, their little domestic 
barbarous necessities, their carrying of water in leaky skins, their 
cooking with daubed clay, their sharpening of foolish instruments 
upon the stones. And where the last settlement of his kind all 
the earth was burnt black in a circle three hundred yards around, 
and a few burnt planks lay about it, and one doorpost, burnt also, 
stood desolate and jagged, and upon it some barbarian pigmy had 
hung his bludgeon and his bow. 

Then, not lingering there, but turning to the crest of the hills, 
he passed them with a set purpose in his mind, and going south- - 
ward by regular long days, observing wisely all rules of travel, 
and repossessing his manly mind; reciting thrice—at morning, at 
noon and at evening—those prayers which were the principal duty of 
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his race, and worshipping by her name of saviour the goddess who 
preserves, he passed beyond the salt deserts to where the cactuses 
begin, and beyond that, again, to the fire mountains; and being 
accepted, a noble stranger, he grew to be the head of a great peo- 
ple, to whom he gave laws and foundation and being. 

For those who have so suffered and so observed a rite contain 
in themselves something indestructible, and it is they who preserve 
the name and meaning of their race. 





THE SONG MAKERS. 
BY M. E. BUHLER. 


Srncers of earth, whose only gift is song, 
Sing when the night is dark and over-long, 
And by your music you shall make men strong. 


Though wastes and solitudes encompass you, 
Sing of brave deeds that keep the true men true, 
And of the laurel much shall be your due. 


The fires of God are nurtured in the dark 
And blown to flame from that undying spark 
That feeds the lyric of the unseen lark. 


Sing—as at dawn amid Jamaican hills 
Over far seas, the solitaire’s sweet trills 
Break forth, and earth with flute-like music thrills; 


And even the great stars in the stooping skies 
Burn with a whiter splendor; while arise 
From mist-filled valleys notes of Paradise. 














OUR MERCHANT MARINE. 
BY M. R. RYAN. 


EN an address in New York City on June 5th, the 

} Chairman of the House Committee on Appropria- 
tions asserted that if the United States shall fail 
to provide three million tons of cargo shipping to 
the Allies within the next eighteen months the war 
will be lost. Now, generally speaking, war is considered in terms 
of dreadnoughts and submarines, of army divisions and flying 
corps. Beside these mighty forces, vessels for cargo shipping take 
on an appearance of insignificance. Yet soldiers and sailors and 
“knights of the air” must be clothed, fed, and supplied with the 
necessaries of their grim occupations. To this service of upkeep 
are cargo vessels dedicated in periods of conflict. The success of 
a fighting nation, therefore, depends not a little upon an adequate 
merchant marine. 

On Good Friday of this year the United States entered the 
World War. Where was our adequate merchant marine? Echo 
alone answers. 

It would seem that this country with its vast possibilities for 
international trade should be, by this date, in possession of at least 
a presentable marine. On the fourth of July, 1631, in New Eng- 
land, the keel of the first American commercial ship was laid. That 
was but the beginning of a ship industry, that thrived (save for 
a short period) for two hundred years along the Atlantic coast. 
In the course of time, British battleships were launched from 
American yards; freighters of American make were always in 
demand in England. It is a matter of record, however, that the 
prosperous condition of the maritime enterprises of the colonies 
was not altogether pleasing to the English government. Restric- 
tions upon American shipping were imposed, therefore; though 
these were not always enforced. 

At the close of the Revolutionary War, the outlook for the 
shipping interests was not particularly good. But in 1789 Con- 
gress passed a measure for the protection of these; this provided 
for discrithinating duties upon imports brought to this country in 
foreign bottoms, and a tax of fifty cents per ton of the registry of 
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every arriving foreign merchantman. Thereafter, despite nu- 
merous obstacles, shipping grew tremendously. Some of our ships 
voyaged as far as the East Indies; and Baltimore vessels carried 
on the trade with China. 

About 1847 the construction of steamships was taken up. 
The Ocean Steam Navigation Company was then organized; and 
it obtained from the Government a contract to transport the mails 
between New York and Bremen. By the terms of this contract 
the company was required to place four steamships in commission 
within a year, When mail subventions were withdrawn in 1858 
the Bremen service was abandoned. 

About the same time, E. K. Collins of New York established 
a passenger line for trans-Atlantic business. Its four ships were 
models of luxury; and its freight rates very much lower than those 
of the Cunard Line. A mail subvention of $385,000 per year was 
provided by the Government; and when the Cunard Line was 
granted an increased subvention that amounted to over eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars for fifty-two round trips, our Government 
furnished the Collins Line with a subsidy of $853,000 for twenty- 
six round trips. The high speed demanded by the Federal contract, 
however, made for a costly operation on the Collins vessels; and, 
also, their semi-monthly trips did not permit of enough time to 
load sufficient cargoes, which meant financial loss. Then, the line 
was unfortunate in losing two of its ships at sea. So when the 
subsidy was withdrawn, as in the case of the Ocean Steam Naviga- 
tion Company, the Collins Line went out of business. 

This is when the backward movement in our merchant marine 
began. But England’s maritime industry developed rapidly. In 
seventy years her government paid out $300,000,000 in ship 
subsidies. As a result she commanded the sea at the opening of 
the World War, with Germany as her close rival. The United 
States was shipping then but a meagre twentieth of her foreign 
commerce in American bottoms! 

At the time of the Spanish-American War we were so desti- 
tute of army transports and naval auxiliaries that we were forced 
to buy ships where we could, and regardless of their suitability. 
Millions of dollars were expended by the army to meet the emer- 
gency. The navy purchased one hundred and two ships for $18,- 
000,000. After the war twenty-five of these were sold. An idea 
of the inferior grade of some of the vessels may be gained from 
the following figures: The Zairo, which was bought for $87,597, 
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was disposed of for $3,300; the Yosemite, purchased for $575,000, 
was sold for $11,522.04. 

With this sorry spectacle before us, we took, nevertheless, no 
steps to remedy conditions. When the Palma administration gave 
way in Cuba, we sent a few thousand of our soldiers down there 
—in English ships! When our fleet circled the globe a few years 
ago, the twenty-seven collieries with its coal supply that accom- 
panied it were under foreign registration. Seven or eight years 
back there was a current story to the effect that an English naval 
officer was so surprised to note our flag floating from a masthead 
on the Liverpool water front that he took the trouble to investi- 
gate its appearance there, only to learn from the harbor master 
that it flew over the first American merchantman that had put in 
to that port in twelve years. 

Why have the Stars and Stripes disappeared from the shipping 
industry of the world? is the question that naturally presents itself. 
The answer is not difficult to find. 

With the advent of the steamship the cost of operating a 
vessel was materially increased. The rate of wages also has been 
much higher in the United States than in countries competing with 
us for international trade. The following are report figures sub- 
mitted to investigators in 1905: The average pay of skilled me- 
chanics in an American shipyard was two dollars per day—that 
in English yards a dollar and fifty cents. When the Mongolia 
of the Pacific Mail was about to be built, the English bid was 
$400,000 less than the American bid. The monthly wages of the 
crew of the American ship Aztec, operating between San Francisco 
and Hong Kong, was $2,695; those of the British On Sang, a 
tramp vessel between the same ports, $1,054.71. 

American shipping has long needed protection in the shape of 
subsidies. England early recognized such a need in her own ship- 
ping, and it has prospered accordingly. Even within the last de- 
cade or so, upon realizing that Germany was outstripping her in the 
building of vessels such as the Deutschland, she offered the Cunard 
Line, to which she had been already very liberal, a loan of thirteen 
millions at two and three-quarters per cent interest for twenty years, 
promising also to give the line $1,100,000 annually in mail pay- 
ments and admiralty subventions. The outcome of this was that 
the ill-starred Lusitania and the Mauretania were put into service. 
The United States, however, has neglected (except for a few at- 
tempts at mail subventions) to aid its merchant marine. 
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_ The American people, rather inconsistently, it would seem, 
have been averse to the subsidy policy. Though they have gen- 
erally agreed to a protective tariff, yet their disapproval has been 
manifest in regard to a ship subsidy, which bears a close relation- 
ship to that tariff. To encourage certain home industries, they 
pay tariff with every purchase they make of protected articles. In 
the case of a shipping company, the Government would pay a lump 
sum to encourage, too, and to protect. And that money ultimately 
would come out of each individual pocket—under the guise of 
taxes. It would no more be a gift from the United States Treasury 
(as is charged) than tariff is a gift. 

The fight for and against subsidies has raged for many years. 
In addition to this, rulings upon rulings on navigation matters 
have been set down, many of these assisting towards the disap- 
pearance of the merchant marine from this country. For instance, 
the La.Follette Seamen’s Bill supported by organized labor, while 
good in some respects, is unreasonable and drastic in others. 
In 1915, when it received the President’s signature, the claim was 
made that it would nullify every effort being made to build up our 
merchant marine. By unnecessarily increasing the crews on both 
American and foreign ships clearing from or entering our ports, 
the measure is detrimental to trade; for where American ships 
will be in competition with foreign ships for international business 
other than that exported from, or imported to, our shores, the foreign 
vessels can operate more cheaply with a smaller crew. It was said 
at the time the bill passed that the Japanese were enthusiastic over 
the news, for the reason that they were convinced that the Pacific 
trade would soon be theirs. Nor did this enthusiasm of theirs seem 
absurd, when the well-known Pacific Mail Steamship Company sold’ 
its five largest ships soon after the bill was signed, because it would 
be impossible for it to compete with foreign lines upon the western 
ocean when the measure should go into effect in November, 1915. 
That these vessels were not really lost to the United States was 
due to the war. Vessels of their calibre were a welcome addition 
to war-time trading from Atlantic ports; and they were purchased 
by the American Transport Company of West Virginia. The Pa- 
cific, however, is practically denuded of an American merchant 
marine. 

Since the World War began, the American public has been 
slowly awakening to the realization that a merchant marine is a vital 
essential to its welfare. Shortly after the outbreak in Europe, a 
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bill favoring Government ownership and operation of merchant 
vessels in our foreign trade was introduced in Congress. That this 
measure was not popular is evidenced by the fact that it failed of 
carriage in its original form and that in its revised form it did not 
pass until August, 1916. Business organizations by the hundred 
advanced earnest objections to it. In the early part of the contro- 
versy it was pointed out that private enterprise ends where the 
Government steps in. 

“There will never be any private competition,” declared 
Senator Lodge, while addressing his colleagues on the bill, “ where 
Government-owned ships run. On those routes American private 
vessels would be excluded. It is impossible to compete with a 
competitor who is willing to incur indefinite losses, because the 
taxpayers of the country pay the losses.” 

It was also shown that a Government-owned ship might be 
searched for contraband by a warring nation; and that in this 
event the resentment of Americans would surely be aroused, be- 
cause the act would appear to be directed not at an individual but 
at the Government. Again, it was asserted that the proposed pur- 
chase of interned German vessels by the Government would be 
both unwise and unneutral. This detail was also dwelt upon: Gov- 
ernment ships would be obliged to offer as advantageous freight 
rates as competing lines. Now, it is no secret that the Government 
cannot run an enterprise as cheaply as can a private concern. In- 
deed, it has been demonstrated that it costs nearly twenty per cent 
more to build a battleship in a Government yard than in a private 
yard. Therefore, if the United States undertook to build merchant 
ships (as the bill authorized) it would be launching on a losing 
venture. A subsidy then would be more economical: for in one 
case the Government would not only be footing the cost of ship 
operating, but would also have to invest some $30,000,000 for 
constructing or purchasing freighters; whereas a subsidy of a few 
millions would establish a line of American ships, private interests 
providing these. 

When the Shipping Bill was finally passed, the idea of buying 
the interned German ships had been given up. The bill put the 
limit of Government ownership of vessels at five years succeeding 
the end of the European war. It authorized the creation of a 
Shipping Board of seven members, which Board might form a cor- 
poration to be capitalized at not more than fifty millions. Objec- 
tions to this bill were (1) that in ten years or so this country would 
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require from six to ten million tons of shipping, beside which the 
600,000 tons to be provided by the Board would amount to little; 
(2) that the Board, while operating its own vessels, would also be 
regulating the rates of its competitors, which would be a curious 
situation; (3) that it was doubtful whether 600,000 tons could be 
secured with the shipyards already overburdened with orders for 
which the war was responsible. However, the bill passed the Senate 
by a vote of 38 to 21. 

Shortly before we declared war on Germany the Shipping 
Board was engaged upon a plan to construct wooden cargo vessels 
to take the place of such steel freighters as would be assigned to 
collier duty in the event of difficulties. Admiral Benson, in 1915, 
estimated that four hundred merchant ships of 1,172,000 gross 
tonnage would be required for this war service, not to mention 
three hundred and twenty-four small boats for mine sweeping. It 
was apparent that 700,000 gross tons only being available, both the 
collier and merchant services stood in dire need of attention. 

In the middle of April, General Goethals was appointed by 
the Board to take charge of the building of a thousand wooden 
ships. This left the Board free to lay plans for the construction 
of steel freighters in the future, and to make arrangements for the 
converting of the German vessels in our harbors to American use. 

Now, no one would contend that wooden ships are preferable 
to those of steel. But it was figured that they could be built more 
rapidly than steel ships, although the labor problem incident to 
the construction was none too easy to solve in view of the fact 
that there were not more than twenty-five thousand ship mechanics 
to be had. One hundred thousand were needed. Also, steel was 
scarce. Nevertheless, once the General surveyed the field of work 
before him he announced that the wooden ships proposition was 
“simply hopeless.” First of all there was not enough dry lumber 
to be had; and it developed that green-lumber vessels, heavily 
engined (as would be necessary), would become junk in no time. 
He contracted therefore for three million tons of steel; by some 
expedient managing to procure it. The ships made from this will 
be finished in eighteen months. Meanwhile, our Allies are crying 
for food cargoes. What very material assistance could we not 
furnish them if we had an adequate merchant marine at this mo- 
ment? In eighteen months, of course, no delays occurring in the 
interim, a fleet of merchantmen will be at our command. We 
must take what small comfort we can out of that knowledge! 
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THE FALSE DECRETALS.* 
BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


yk. DAVENPORT, an English Protestant lawyer, has 
| just published an excellent dissertation on the False 
Decretals, which refutes in a most effective manner 
the inaccurate statements of many prejudiced anti- 
Catholic writers. His book has grown out of the 
Lothian prize essay which he presented to Oxford three years 
ago. The writer makes abundant use af Saltet’s article in The 
Catholic Encyclopedia and Fournier’s articles in The Revue 
d'Histoire Ecclésiastique of Louvain, and although he tells the 
Catholic scholar nothing that he did not know before, he has suc- 
ceeded admirably in presenting the salient facts regarding the con- 
tents, environment, origin, purpose, and influence of this medizval 
forgery. . 

For the past four hundred years the opponents of the Papacy 
have asserted that its power and authority from the Middle Ages 
onwards was based chiefly on a collection of forged letters and de- 
crees. Weare informed that “they brought about a complete change 
in the constitution and government of the Church, and were eagerly 
seized upon by Pope Nicholas I. to be used as genuine documents 
in support of the new claims put forward by himself and his suc- 
cessors.”* Canon Gore, following the unscholarly Milman,® de- 
clares that “they represent a step of immense importance in the 
aggrandizement of the Papal claim, and that they inaugurate a 
wholly new epoch of canon law.* ‘The learned and saintly Pope 
Nicholas I. has been accused of ambition and dishonesty in giving 
deliberate sanction to a pious fraud that enabled him “ to revolu- 
tionize the Church, and reduce the churches of the world to servi- 
tude.”® One of the earliest and best known authentic collections 
of canons in the Church had been compiled by Dionysius the Little 
at Rome in 510. It contained fifty apostolic canons, the decrees of 
the Oriental Councils as far as Chalcedon, the Councils of Sardica 
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*The False Decretals. By E. H. Davenport. New York: Longmans, Green 
& Co. 1916. $1.50 net. Janus, The Pope and the Council, pp. 97, 99. 

* Latin Christianity, vol. iii., p. 60. *Roman Catholic Claims, p. 121. 

*Lagardes The Latin Church in the Middle Ages, p. 283; Littledale, Plain 
Reasons, p. 100; Milman, 1. c., 65, 66. 
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and Africa, and the decretals of the Popes from Siricius (385) to 
Anastasius II. (498). It had been sent to Charlemagne by Pope 
Hadrian I. (772-795). A more complete collection was made in 
Spain about 610, and falsely attributed to St. Isidore, Bishop of 
Selville (636). A French edition of this collection, known as the 
Hispana Gallica, was circulated widely in the Frankish kingdom 
from the end of the seventh century. 

In the middle of the ninth century there appeared four spurious 
collection of canons, the Capitularies of Benedict the Deacon, 
the Capitularies of Angilramnus, Bishop of Metz, the canons of 
Isaac of Langres, and the decretals of the Pseudo-Isidore. The 
compiler of the last-named forgery called himself Isidorus Merca- 
tor, combining the name of the well-known Bishop of Seville with 
Marius Mercator, a canonist of the fifth century. He put forth 
his work merely as a new and enlarged edition of the Collectio 
Hispana, using a very imperfect French edition (Autun) which 
some consider his own invention. 

Neander in his General History of the Christian Religion® 
says that “this fraud was so clumsily contrived and so ignorantly 
executed that in a more critical age it might have been easily de- 
tected and exposed.” It is certainly true that this collection is full 
of anachronisms. Popes of the first three centuries write in Frank- 
ish Latin of the ninth century on medizval conditions in Church 
and State, besides quoting documents of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies; later Popes up to Gregory I. (604) use documents of the 
seventh, eighth and ninth centuries.. For example, Pope Victor 
writes to Theophilus of Alexandria, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, on the Paschal controversy of the second; Popes living before 
St. Jerome quote the Vulgate. Still it is inaccurate to state that 
the False Decretals were clumsily contrived and ignorantly exe- 
cuted. On the contrary they were the work of a most learned, if 
unscrupulous, canonist. He deceived the best scholars of his age— 
men like Hincmar, the Archbishop of Rheims, who for forty years 
dominated the Frankish Church—by cleverly intermingling authen- 
tic with spurious documents. He inserted many genuine 
decrees of councils and Papal letters drawn from other canonical 
collections, introduced whole passages from writers like Rufinus and 
Cassiodorus, and cited largely from the Roman Law. He fre- 
quently used the Liber Pontificalis as a background, forging the 
lost letters alluded to in that well-known work. Frequently he cites 

®Vol. iii., p. 347. 
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real letters of Popes like Leo I. (440-461), but ascribes them to 
Popes living in a previous century. Modern scholars have found 
at least one hundred thousand passages in his collection borrowed 
from other writers. 

These authentic passages were numerous enough, therefore, to 
deceive for centuries the fact and extent of the compiler’s for- 
geries. Had the False Decretals introduced a complete change in 
the constitution and government of the Church, they would not 
have been so readily accepted. They won approval simply because 
they introduced no new principle of canon law, and taught nothing 
new in dogma, liturgy or penitential discipline. 

The False Decretals are divided into three parts. The first 
part contains, besides the preface and certain introductory sections, 
the fifty Apostolic Canons of the collection of Dionysius, fifty-nine 
apocryphal decretals of the Popes from St. Clement I. (88-97) to 
Melchiades (311-314), a spurious letter of Aurelius of Carthage, 
one of St. Jerome (380), and two of St. Clement I. to James, the 
brother of the Lord, copied from another collection. The second 
part contains the authentic canons of the Eastern, African, Gallican 
and Spanish Councils from Nice (325) to the second Council of 
Seville (619), which formed part one of the Collectio Hispana. 
Pseudo-Isidore interpolated a canon on the chorepiscopi, two spur- 
ious letters of Attious of: Constantinople (406-426) and Aurelius 
of Carthage (411), the forged Donation of Constantine, and some 
personal notes on the primitive Church and the Council of Nice. 

The third part continues the decretals from Sylvester (314- 
335) to Gregory II. (715-731). The authentic decretals of the 
second part of the Hispana began with Siricus (384-399). 
Pseudo-Isidore forged thirty letters, attributing them to Popes from 
Sylvester to Damasus (366-384), added the authentic letters, and 
interpolated thirty-five spurious decretals under the name of Popes 
usually ommitted from the Hispana. 

Despite his own statement in the preface it is certain that the 
compiler did not write as a serious and painstaking canonist. He 
made many flagrant omissions (he does not say a word about bene- 
fices, tithes, simony, the monastic life, the pallium, rural parishes, 
etc.), and compiles as many. false decretals as he did authentic. 
Every scholar, therefore, admits (Saltet, Fournier, Villien) that the 
compiler’s object must be sought in the apocryphal decretals which 
were his chief concern. 

We need not discuss the false decretals which treat of the 
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heresies on the Trinity and the Incarnation, the administration 
of the Sacraments, the law of celibacy, fasts, festivals, midnight 
Mass, etc., for they are in no sense peculiar to this collection. What 
Pseudo-Isidore did lay stress upon was the protection of the bishops 
from secular oppression, the immunity of ecclesiastical property, the 
constitution and good order of the Church, and its rights and 
privileges in relation with the State. 

Mr. Davenport divides the False Decretals into three distinct 
classes—the defensive texts, which protect the Church against 
violence from without; the constructive texts, which provide the 
Church against abuses from within; and the aggressive texts, which 
deal with the relations of Church and State. 

The defensive texts declared that the trials of priests are no 
longer to be held before secular tribunals, but before competent 
ecclesiastical courts, appeals being allowed to the provincial council 
presided over by the Metropolitan. Bishops are to be tried by the 
provincial council, with appeal to the Pope. The existing law 
allowed a direct appeal to the Pope, if the bishop reasonably sus- 
pected the impartiality of his judges. Pseudo-Isidore expanded 
this law by allowing the Pope to decide that the final trial was to 
be held in Rome, and changed it by limiting the power of the pro- 
vincial council to a mere hearing of the case, which must be re- 
ferred to the Pope for judgment. 

This was against the Council of Sardica (343) which had 
decreed that a bishop deposed by a provincial council could appeal 
to the Pope, but that the new trial should take place before the 
bishops of the neighboring province under the presidency of a 
Papal legate. Still from the fifth century the Popes had heard 
episcopal appeals in Rome. Pope Nicholas in maintaining this 
right quotes the second canon of the Council of Chalcedon, the 
letter of Sardica to Pope Julius, and the letter of Innocent I. to 
Victricius of Rouen. Pope Innocent writes: “ The more important 
cases (majores cause) were to be referred to the Apostolic See, 
after the decision of the bishops had been given in accordance with 
the synodal decrees and custom.” 

Bishops’ trials were made as difficult as possible by insisting 
on many of the rulings of the Roman law. Laymen could not 
testify, seventy-two witnesses were required for condemnation, 
accusers and accused must both be present, confessions of guilt 
must not be forcibly extorted, and the accused could refuse to be 
tried until restored to his see or translated to another. 
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Pseudo-Isidore also insisted upon the inviolability of Church 
property. To seize it was sacrilege, and the laity were forbidden 
to dispose of it under any pretext. No bishop could be brought to 
trial unless all his possessions had been restored to him. 

The constructive texts aimed at preserving the Church from 
anarchy and ruin. In his picture of the Church’s organization, 
Pseudo-Isidore insists on the loyalty of both people and priests to 
the bishop, elected and consecrated for a particular city with the con- 
sent of the bishops of the province. Disloyalty to him merits the 
severest censures. He attacks bitterly the chorepiscopi, falsely deny- 
ing their episcopal powers.?’ The feeling of the time was against 
them on account of their avarice,* and because they were ap- 
pointed by bishops who spent their time in secular affairs. © 

He did his utmost to curb the tyranny of the Metropolitan 
Archbishop, by putting the province under the rule of the provincial 
Council. The Metropolitan had the right to preside, but he was 
not to direct its debates, nor to pass any decjsion without the con- 
sent of every comprovincial bishop. If he acted arbitrarily, he was 
to be called to account by either council or Pope; if contumacious, 
he was to be divested of all authority by the Pope. One can readily 
see that Pseudo-Isidore had in mind powerful prelates, like Hinc- 
mar, the Archbishop of Rheims. He was a very strong-willed man, 
possessed of a most exalted idea of his position, authority and 
rights. Time and time again his lust for power and his imperious 
nature led him to acts of tyranny and injustice. He refused to 
recognize the ordinations of his predecessor, Archbishop Ebbo, 
who had been deposed by his friend, Charles the Bald (845); in 
853 he forced the Council of Soissons to declare these ordinations 
invalid, and for many years refused to restore the suspended priests 
until finally Pope Nicholas I. threatened to deprive him of his pal- 
lium; he reinstated an unworthy priest who had been suspended by 
Bishop Rothad, one of his suffragans, and excommunicated and im- 
prisoned the bishop when he objected to this crime against the can- 
ons; he did his utmost to fight the appeals of Rothad to Nicholas I. 
and Hinmar of Laon to Hadrian II. ; he inspired the insulting letters 


‘sent to the Holy See by Charles the Bald and the Frankish bishops 


in 871; he resented the appointment of Ansegisus of Sens by John 
VIII. as permanent legate to France and Germany. In fact he 
was so tenacious of what he deemed his canonical rights that anti- 
Catholic writers have pictured him as desirous of founding a 


"CH. Council of Neo-Cesarea, 314, canons 13, 14. Council of Aix, 836. 
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national Church, and as contemptuous of the Papal authority. But 
in every instance he yielded in the last resort to the Pope’s com- 
mands, and in letter after letter set forth clearly the divine right 
of the Papacy. 

The Primates of the False Decretals were given authority to 
judge the cases of Metropolitans, and to hear the appeals of the 
provincial councils, but the texts bearing on them are most in- 
coherent, inaccurate and uncertain. They. were probably suggested 
by the Eastern councils which recognized the authority of pa- 
triarchs over the Metropolitans. 

The Pope was the final, supreme authority. Pseudo-Isidore 
asserts his right to authorize the calling of all councils, provincial 
or national, and of approving their decisions. Put in this general 
way this was new legislation, although for centuries it was a com- 
mon practice to have them approved by the Pope. Many ecu- 
menical and provincial councils® had acknowledged the Pope’s au- 
thority. Independently of the False Decretals Pope Nicholas I. 
(858-867) always claimed the right to convoke, direct and ratify 
the decisions of councils, but he nowhere asserted that every council 
must have Papal approbation. 

The aggressive texts made the ecclesiastical authority supreme 
within its own sphere. Laymen were forbidden to make charges 
against clerics, to dispose of Church property, or to perform a 
spiritual office. The King or Emperor was no longer to convoke 
councils as Charlemagne had done. The Frankish clergy were to 
be free from the domination of secular courts and princes, and sub- 
ject only to the bishops and the Pope. The bishops were also al- 
lowed a certain limited jurisdiction in secular matters as had been 
allowed under the old Roman law. They were the chief censors 
of kings and nobles who acted against the divine law, and were 
to excommunicate the recalcitrant. 

When and where were the False Decretals compiled? The 
accepted date today is 850.1° Lupus, Abbot of Ferriéres, quotes 
them in 858 in a letter to Pope Nicholas I.; the Council of Quierzy 
quotes them on the immunity of Church property in 857; Hincmar 
of Rheims quotes Pope Stephen in his diocesan statutes, No- 
vember 1, 852; the Capitularies of Benedict the Deacon, one of 
the sources of the False Decretals, were not anterior to April 21, 
847, for they speak of Bishop Otgar’s death on that day. 


°Ephesus 431, Chalcedon 451, Mileve 416, Aquilea 381, Carthage 416. 
Fournier, Revue d’Histoire Eccl., vol. iii., pp. 301-316. 
VOL. CV.—40 
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Some ancient writers, misled by the name of St. Isidore of 
Seville, ascribed the False Decretals to Spain, but that theory has 
been abandoned for at least four hundred years. The Abbé P. S. 
Blanc is the only modern scholar who maintains it.14 Old-time 
controversialists used to argue that they were compiled in Rome 
on the principle: Js fecit cui prodest. But since the days of 
Theiner (1827) and Eichhorn (1831) no scholar maintains that 
they were written in Rome, or compiled directly in the interest 
of the Popes. 

Today both Catholic and non-Catholic scholars agree that 
they were forged in the Frankish kingdom about the middle of 
the ninth century. This is proved in many ways. The most 
ancient manuscripts we possess come from France; in that coun- 
try they were first quoted and their influence most marked. 
They were based in great part upon the Collectio Dionysio-Ha- 
driana which had been sent to Charlemagne by Pope Hadrian L., 
and the Collectio Quesnelliana which was undoubtedly of French 
origin. There is constant reference to small French provincial 
councils such as Paris (829, 846), Aix la Chapelle (836), and 
Meaux (836, 845). This theory becomes morally certain once 
we consider the conditions in Church and State at the time they 
were compiled. 

The great monarchy of Charlemagne did not long survive its 
founder. Within fifty years anarchy reigned throughout the em- 
pire. Louis the Pious (814-840) and his sons (840-876) waged 
continual war among themselves, and their weakness permitted the 
revolts of powerful princes like the Duke of Brittany (Noménoé, 
851) and the Duke of Septimania (850). The Saracens harassed 
the coasts of the Mediterranean, the Slavs ravaged the Eastern 
Marches, and the Normans pillaged scores of French and German 
cities, and even laid siege to Paris. The bishops, who were also 
secular princeS and vast landed proprietors, frequently neglected 
their spiritual duties, and were oppressed and persecuted by their 
political enemies. 

They were falsely accused by princes and kings, condemned 
by councils ruled not by canon law but by political exigencies, dis- 
possessed of their sees and robbed of their property. The higher 
clergy were often mere tools of the princes, and utterly ignored 
the canonical rights of their suffragans and inferior clergy. 

On every page the False Decretals image forth this state of 


4 Histoire Eccl., vol. ii. p. 196. 
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affairs, and evidence the compiler’s sincere desire to effect a genuine 
canonical reform. 

. It is impossible to trace with certainty the origin of the False 
Decretals to any one city of the Frankish kingdom, although prob- 
able arguments point to Mayence, Rheims or Tours. The defenders 
of Mayence (de Blasco, de Marca, Baluze, Knust, Wasserschleben, 
Gocke, Pitra and Denzinger) point out the dependence of the 
Pseudo-Isidore upon the Capitularies of Benedict the Deacon, and 
the many quotations from the letters of St. Boniface. But it can- 
not be shown that Benedict was an_ historical character, or that 
these letters of St. Boniface are authentic. Bishop Otgar of 
Mayence, in whose favor the False Decretals are supposed to have 
been written, died in 847, and his successor, Rhabanus Maurus, 
never alludes to them. A more popular theory today upholds 
Rheims ( Weiszacker, Roth, Dove, Von Noorden, Hinschius, Fried- 
berg, Lirz, Tardif, Schneider, Lot and Lesne), and even names 
the compiler, Archbishop Ebbo, or one of his clergy, Wulfad, after- 
wards Archbishop of Bourges. It is true that many of the 
forged decretals seem to fit the case of Archbishop Ebbo -to a 
nicety, but, as we have already seen, bishops were robbed of their sees 
and dispossessed of their property in all parts of the Frankish king- 
dom. Besides the period during which the False Decretals were 
written (847-850) was one of calm for the suspended clerics of 
Ebbo. They were busy appealing their case to Rome, and it cannot 
be shown that they ever quoted the False Decretals against 
Archbishop Hincmar. 

Hincmar’s silence is also inexplicable, for if these priests whom 
he had suspended were’ compiling forgeries against him, he would 
have at once unmasked the fraud. Many other questions suggest 
themselves: Why do not the False Decretals mention the fact, of 
priests appealing to Rome? Why do they not discuss the validity 
or invalidity of ordinations performed by a deposed bishop? Why 
do they devote so much space to matters pertaining to the internal 
constitution of the Church, which were entirely irrelevant? The 
two forged documents, The Apology of Ebbo and the Narration 
of the Clergy of Rheims, that were circulated in the diocese in 
defence of the deposed —, prove nothing, as they did not 
appear until 867. 

A final theory suggests Tours as the birthplace of the False 
Decretals. Its defenders (Fournier, Langen, Simson, Duchesne, 
Viollet, Havet, Schneider and Déllinger) maintain that the con- 
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ditions of the Church in Brittany at the time point clearly to the 
reforms aimed at by the Pseudo-Isidore. In 845 Duke Noménoé 
had defeated Charles the Bald at Ballon, thus securing the inde- 
pendence of Brittany. In 846 he defeated the Frankish king again, 
and seized Nantes, Rennes, Anjou, Maine and Vend6dmois. In 
847 he -drove four Frankish bishops from their sees, and had 
them condemned by the Breton Council of Coetleu. Later on he 
dispossessed Actard, Bishop of Nantes, and made Dol, an obscure 
little village, a metropolitan see in place of Tours. He and his 
successor Erispoé refused to restore the expelled bishops despite 
the remonstrances of the Councils of Savonniéres (859) and Sois- 
sons (866), and the demands of Popes Leo IV., Benedict III., Ha- 
drian II. and John VIII. 

It is certain that many of the forged decretals aim at remedying 
conditions similar to those of Brittany in 850. They decreed, for 
instance, that no new bishops should be created in districts other 
than determinate cities; that the limits of a province should be 
ever observed; that the rightful Metropolitan should be acknowl- 
edged; that bishops should keep strictly to the bounds of their own 
dioceses; that bishops were to be protected against false charges 
of princes and unjust condemnations by packed political tribunals, 
and, if dispossessed, translated to other sees; that bishops must 
have three consecrators instead of one; that parishes must be in 
charge of parish priests subject to the bishop, and not under 
monks subject to a neighboring monastery; that appeals to Rome 
should be allowed by provincial councils and by secular princes. 

Whether the object of the False Decretals was local and per- 
sonal as the majority of scholars maintain, or whether their com- 
piler had in view the whole Frankish Church in general, as Mr. 
Davenport holds, is unimportant. His immediate concern was 
certainly the protection and purification of the Church in Gaul. 

The False Decretals had very little immediate influence upon 
the Frankish Church. After them, as before, princes and kings 
continued to interfere with the freedom of elections, dispossess 
bishops and confiscate Church property. The chorepiscopus died 
out naturally with the rise of the archdeacon. The Metropolitans 
did not lose their authority or power, but were called to account by 
the Popes for personal crimes against the canons as they always 
had been. The order of Primates was universally rejected. The 
protest against the interference of the State in Church affairs ante- 
dated the False Decretals, and the rulers of the Carolingian decline 
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were glad to use the authority of the Church in the maintenance 
of law and order. 

The thesis of non-Catholic controversialists that the effect of 
the False Decretals on Rome was immediate and decided has been 
ably refuted by Fournier.’* In fact they were not generally re- 
ceived in Rome until the latter half of the eleventh century; the 
Popes of the tenth practically ignored them. The Pope’s control 
over episcopal councils, his right to hear the appeal of bishops, and’ 
his insistence upon the restoration of dispossessed bishops to their 
sees before trial, were not new canons invented by the Pseudo- 
Isidore, but old laws and customs as we learn from the letters of 
Nicholas I. 

The old charge that Pope Nicholas used the False Decretals to 
strengthen the Papal claims has been disproved often enough, but 
we are glad to see it refuted once more by a non-Catholic writer. 
It is certain that Pope Nicholas knew of the existence of the False 
Decretals from Bishop Rothad of Soissons in 864. But that he 
ever quoted them cannot be proved. In his letters he frequently 
cites the canonical collections of Dionysius the Little and of John 
of Antioch, but there is never a mention of the Pseudo-Isidore. 
The only one citation common to him and the False Decretals is 
the letter of Pope Clement, a forgery of the fourth century, which 
he could easily have known from an independent source. Even 
when he quotes a genuine text found in the Pseudo-Isidore, we 
find him invariably ascribing it to the real author, and citing it 
accurately. If he had not had doubts about the genuine character 
of the False Decretals, he would certainly have used them in his 
letters to the Emperor Michael and to Photius at the time of the 
Eastern schism, but he utterly ignored them. 

His successor Hadrian II. mentions them once only in a letter 
to the Council of Douzy (871). John VIII. (872-882) possibly 
quotes them twice in a Roman synod. Stephen V. (885-891) also 
cites them twice in his letters, although it cannot be proved that 
he uses directly the text of Pseudo-Isidore. In fact they were 
rarely cited in Italy until the time of Gratian (1140), who inserted 
them in his Decretum, which became the official textbook of canon 
law. They are mentioned by John the Deacon (872) in his Life 
of Gregory the Great; by Auxilius (891) in his Ordinations of 
Formosus; by the Pseudo-Luitprand’s in his Lives of the Roman 
Pontiffs (970) ; by two reforming Bishops, Atto of Vercelli (960) 


and Rathier of Verona (972). : 
47. ¢., vol. viii, pp. 19-56. 
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In other parts of Europe they were included in the canonical 
collections of Regino of Priim (906) and Burchard of Worms 
(1025), and cited by provincial councils (Cologne 887, Mayence 
888, Metz 889, Tribur 895, Trosley 909). They were brought 
to England by Lanfranc in 1070, and to Spain about two cen- 
turies later. 

Mr. Davenport declares that the Pseudo-Isidore was no forger 
in the modern sense of the word, He wrote to edify the faithful 
like the hagiographers so well described by Deleheye in his Legends 
of the Saints. He writes: “Their idea of history was not ours. 
They were not concerned with accuracy either in chronology or 
geography, and historical sequence had no meaning for them. 
Their history was little short of legend. His (Pseudo-Isidore’s) 
work, in fact, was not a forgery written with deceit; it was rather 
a legend written with a moral.” 

This is partly true, but Mr. Davenport fails to bring out 
the fatal influence of the False Decretals upon historical writing 
in the Middle Ages. They increased the difficulty of distinguishing 
true documents from false until it became almost insurmountable, 
and they blurred the whole historical perspective.** 

It is good to remember, however, that their authenticity was 
questioned long before the Reformation by Catholic scholars and 
canonists. The first doubts came from Peter Comestor, Chancellor 
of the University of Paris (1178), who was followed by Godfrey 
of Viterbo (1180) and Stephen of Tournai (1203). In the four- 
teenth century two Cardinals, Nicholas de Cusa (1431) and Juan de 
Torquemada (1468), rejected the Donation of Constantine and the 
letters of Popes Clement and Anacletus, although they did not suc- 
ceed in shaking the common conviction of the collection’s genuine- 
ness. The fraudulent character of the Pseudo-Isidore became evi- 
dent once it was printed at Paris in 1523 by Merlin in his Collection 
of Councils. The first to question them at this time were the Cal- 
vinist Dumoulin and the Catholic scholars, Erasmus,. George Cas- 
sandre and Antoine le Conte. The Centuriators of Magdeburg 
(1559-1574) made a most bitter attack upon them for controversial 
reasons, and were followed some years later by Blondel (1620). 
For a brief period a few Catholics, Torres, S.J., Malvisia, O.S.F., 
and Cardinal Aguirre defended them, but many other writers of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries admitted that they were for- 
geries, viz; Antonio Augustin, Baronius, Bellarmine, du Perron, 

*%Saltet, Catholic Encyclopedia, vol. v., DP. 779+ 
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Labbe, Sirmond, de Marca, Baluze, Papebrock, Noris, Noél 
Alexandre, Van Espen, the Ballerini brothers, Blasco and Zaccaria. 
The Catholic Church saw the False Decretals come and saw 
them go with the greatest equanimity, for she knew that the Papal 
claims could be proved independently of the forged documents of 
a well-meaning but dishonest French canonist of the ninth century. 
We are pleased to see Oxford give its imprimatur to the nailing 
of an old controversial calumny, which was also ably refuted a few 
years ago in the new edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica. 





THE WISE VIRGINS. 
BY ARMEL O'CONNOR. 


Nor yet! They have not seen Him yet, 
The Bridegroom of the soul ; 

But they prevent their hearts from fret, 
Keep white each lily scroll. 

For ev’ry cloud may be the door 
He opens, speeding down 

To justify for evermore 
The life-worn bridal gown. 


They spurn the lesser good that cramps . 
The soul’s expedient growth; 

In joy, they work with lighted lamps, 
True to their plighted troth. : 

They know not when His hour shall be, 
The time of glad surprise; 

But Faith shines out, their certainty, 
From beautiful, kind eyes. 


’Tis but a step for such as these 
From exile to the Place 

That hath no earthly boundaries— 
Just God, seen face to face. 

Their songs are hymns of confidence, 
Though skies are overcast. 

Prepared they are for going hence, 
For love’s deep sigh: “ At Last!” 
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HERBERT SPENCER: A FALLEN IDOL.' 
BY JAMES J. WALSH, M.D., PH.D., SC.D. 


~AiERBERT SPENCER was a name to conjure with 
Mil twenty-five years ago in certain scientific and cultural 
circles. But how are the mighty fallen! How little in- 
terest is shown in Herbert Spencer at the present 
time! A generation ago he was quoted confidently, 
and by many his opinion on a question was accepted as final. 
Occasionally a man now far beyond middle life still quotes him, 
but the quotation is received with a shrug of the shoulders and 
a conviction that an old fogy is speaking, one whose intellectual 
life ended during the last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
For we of the twentieth century have other divinities to worship, 
though in philosophic circles I venture to doubt if any of them 
exercises the influence that Herbert Spencer did in the nineties. 

Herbert Spencer is, indeed, of so little practical interest at 
the present time that the announcement of a new biography of 
him evoked no little surprise, and his most recent biographer 
almost apologizes for writing his life. The one thing that 
justifies it, in his eyes, is Spencer’s attitude toward war, for “ if 
Europe had followed Spencer this war could never have occurred.” 
And yet the biographer confesses that his own reading of the 
English philosopher was carried out while “on active service on 
the South African veldt, where not infrequently I had little 
other baggage than a toothbrush and a volume of The Principles 
of Psychology.” “ There exists in the English language no more 
trenchant indictment of war and militarism than is contained in 
The Study of Sociology. Yet it was my dot to read that work 
many miles from any inhabited town, in momentary expectation of 
an attack, and with revolver ready loaded in case of sudden need.” 

The life appears as one of the series of Makers of the Nine- 
teenth Century, edited by Basil Williams, but the general editor of 
the series has no illusions as to Spencer’s place in twentieth century 
thought. He does not hesitate to talk of “ Spencer’s already almost 
neglected tenets,” nor to say “as far as one can see whether as a 
philosopher or a man of science, Spencer is not likely to live for 
future generations.” 

1Herbert Spencer. By Hugh Elliott. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1917. 
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The one reason that would seem to make it worth while to re- 
view this recent biography of Spencer now is because of the cri- 
terion of the intellectuality of that last generation of the nineteenth 
century which the worship of Herbert Spencer so amply furnishes. 
We can judge men by the idols they make for themselves. Francis 
Bacon suggested long ago the division: “idols of the tribe, of the den, 
of the marketplace, and of the theatre ’’—the last division was 
founded on the prevalence of imperfect philosophic systems or. mis- 
leading methods of demonstration. Undoubtedly the “theatre idols” 
of recent years are very amusing once we are able to see them in 
time’s perspective. They represented an age of cheap materialism, 
in which the highest hopes and aspirations of mankind were veiled 
by a superficial philosophy that did not penetrate below the sur- 
face of things, and yet presumed to solve all the problems of 
mankind and all the mysteries of the universe. 

Here in this country The Popular Science Monthly and its 
editor, Mr. Youmans, who founded the magazine in order to pro- 
vide a vehicle for Herbert Spencer’s philosophical and scientific 
writings, brought the English philosopher into such popular no- 
tice that Herbert Spencer was much better known here than in 
England. His books sold well in this country and _ the 
Popular Science Monthly was carried on to a wave of genuine 
popularity. 

The subsequent history of science has shown how disad- 
vantageous for the progress of thought, and the diffusion of valuable 
information, was the influence of The Popular Science Monthly. 
With Herbert Spencer’s articles at that time were published Presi- 
dent White’s notorious chapters on The Warfare of Science With 
Theology. 

In Spencer’s own life time his disciples usually made it a sub- 
ject of apology for their master that he had not been influenced by 
German philosophy. Practically all the intellectuals of his generation 
considered this a serious defect, but set it down to Herbert Spencer’s 
very individual temperament and his unconquerable aversion to any- 
thing lacking in clearness. Spencer quite frankly confessed that 
he could not stand German philosophy at all. He admitted once 
that he had tried to read Kant, but after getting through a few 
pages grew increasingly impatient and finally threw the book away. 
Now it is interesting to find that his latest biographer sets this 
attitude of Spencer down as rather a favorable aspect of his genius. 
German philosophy and German thought are of course utterly ta- 
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booed now in England, and Spencer as the one mind uninfluenced by 
it, it is claimed, has a special merit of his own. Judgments in such 
matters are supposed to be dependent purely on intellectual reason- 
ing, but this episode illustrates what an important role feeling plays 
even in the history of philosophy. Spencer may even look for a 
return to favor, it is asserted, because our war spectacles have 
revealed to us the comparative insignificance of our German teachers 
of yore and magnified the importance of British thinkers. Verily 
with some the intellectual life and topsy-turvydom are not so far 
apart. 

What is perhaps most amusing with regard to Herbert Spencer, 
considering the interest of scientists in his work, scientists who 
were quite sure that the only way to get at truth was by inductive 
reasoning, that is by gathering together a number of instances and 
then finding the law in them, was the fact that Spencer’s philosophy 
was etitirely one of deduction. His mind lit upon some principle 
and then he proceeded to find facts that would support it and illus- 
trate it. He had a marvelous memory for instances that would 
confirm his notions, but paid no attention at all to anything that 
disagreed with his preconceived ideas. Nothing illustrates better 
the place of deduction in any system of philosophy than Spencer’s 
devotion to it, though he appeared to be so intent on modern 
science and the accumulation of instances that a great many of his 
disciples were quite sure that he was writing an inductive philosophy. 
Even the great accumulation of facts in his Sociology had no 
influence except to confirm certain principles already outlined in 
Spencer’s mind. ; 

In his old age he did not think that whatever moral help 
may be derived from the belief in punishment after death should 
be denied, though as a young man he would have scornfully re- 
pudiated the thought of any such aid. He suggests that “ those 
on whom the fears of eternal punishment weigh too heavily may 
fitly be shown that merciless as is the cosmic process worked out 
by an unknown power yet vengeance is nowhere to be found in it,” 
but then he adds immediately: ‘“ Meanwhile, sympathy commands 
silence towards all who, suffering under the ills of life, derive 
comfort from their creed. While it forbids the dropping of hints 
that may shake their faiths, it suggests the evasion of questions 
which cannot be discussed without unsettling their hopes.” 

Spencer’ had reached the conclusion as he grew older, that 
education of the intellect did not make people better. We have 
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been treated to a great deal of this doctrine of intellectual educa- 
tion making people better during the past ten years. Many of the 
discussions in the National Educational Association would lead one 
to think the more people knew, the better they would surely be. 
At the end of his life, at least, Herbert Spencer had no such mis- 
taken notion. Indeed he did not hesitate to say that his change of 
view was due to a previous over-valuation of power of knowledge. 
In his essay on “ Feeling Versus Intellect ” in Facts and Comments 
he wrote: “Everywhere the cry is—educate, educate, educate! 
Everywhere the belief is that by such culture as schools furnish, 
children, and therefore adults, can be molded into the desired 
shapes. It is assumed that when men are taught what is right, 
they will do what is right—that a proposition intellectually accepted 
will be morally operative. And yet this conviction, contradicted 
by every-day experience, is at variance with an every-day axiom— 
the axiom that each faculty is strengthened by exercise of it—in- 
tellectual power by intellectual action, and moral power by moral 
action.” 

Spencer would have been one of the most emphatic in insist- 
ing that training of the will and exercise of self-denial and of 
self-control are the most important elements for the proper regu- 
lation of human conduct. The intellect of itself has almost no 
influence over conduct, and he adds: “ Injunctions practically do 
nothing unless indeed they excite repugnance as sometimes hap- 
pens.” He pointed out that this unfortunately unlimited faith in 
teaching has now obtained so strong a hold that it is even not 
to be changed by facts. ‘“ Though in presence of multitudinous 
schools, high and low, we have the rowdies and hooligans, the 
savage disturbers of meetings, the adulterators of food, the givers 
of bribes and receivers of corrupt commission, the fraudulent so- 
licitors, the bubble companies, yet the current belief continues un- 
weakened; and recently in America an outcry respecting the 
yearly increase of crime was joined with an avowed determination 
not to draw any inference adverse to their educational system.” 

Spencer was in thorough agreement with Foerster, the German 
ethical philosopher, whose works have attracted so much attention 
in recent years. Foerster insists the way to teach children to be 
better and to avoid the moral evils of life is to exercise their wills. 
They acquire moral power, in the words of Spencer, by moral ac- 
tion; according to the words of Foerster, by exercise of their wills 
through self-denial practised from early years, 
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Mr. Spencer ended his essay on the subject with a paragraph 
that deserves to be in the commonplace book of every educator. “The 
emotions,” he states, “‘ are the masters, the intellect the servant, so 
that little can be done by improving the servant while the masters 
remain unimproved. Improving the servant does but give the 
masters more power of achieving their end.” The doctrine thus 
emphatically stated, deserves weighty consideration above all in our 
time when we are so bent on education for its own sake. 

In his paper on State education Spencer suggests the grave 
consequences that may result from instruction unaccompanied 
by a moral discipline directing the right use of knowledge. He 
relates the experience of a friend who had been a great advocate 
for State education, but whose experience as a magistrate in 
Gloucestershire had changed his opinion. “ Many years later my 
friend confessed that his experience as a magistrate in Gloucester- 
shire had changed his opinion. It had shown him that education 
artificially pressed forward, raising in the laboring and artisan 
classes ambitions to enter upon high careers, led through frequent 
disappointments to bad courses and sometimes to crime. The gen- 
eral belief he had reached was that mischief results when intellec- 
tualization goes in advance of moralization—a belief which ex- 
pressed by him in other and less definite words, at first startled 
me, though it soon became clear that it was congruous with the 
views I had often urged.” 

Cardinal Newman said that one might as well try to hold huge 
ships with silken threads or quarry marble with razors as expect 
that the intellect would do the rude work of repressing human 
passions when they are really aroused. Spencer and Newman 
might perhaps not be expected often to agree on ethical subjects, 
and yet here at least they were in excellent accord. 

Perhaps the reversal of opinion on the part of Mr. Spencer, 
most disturbing for his disciples, was that expressed in the last 
chapter of Facts and Comments. In it he said: ‘“ Could we pene- 
trate the mysteries of existence there would remain still more 
transcendent mysteries.’”’ Space eternal, self-existent, uncreated, 
infinite in duration and extension, assumptions required by Spen- 
cer’s previous mode of thinking now seemed to him staggering. 
The last sentence of his book was: “ Of late years the consciousness 
that without origin or cause infinite space has ever existed and 
must ever exist produces in me a feeling from which I shrink,” 




















“PEARL OF THE HOUSE OF ARAGON.” 
(ST. ELIZABETH OF PORTUGAL.) 


BY THOMAS B. REILLY. 


a mention the Spanish Peninsula is to rouse in the 
mind glimpses of great kings and still greater queens, 
of a chivalrous and warm-blooded people, and of a 
fruitful country swept by fire and sword. History 
has drawn the eyes of the generations to the absorb- 
oat romance Ranes aed brilliant glories of that land beyond the blue-gray 
curtain of the Pyrenees; it has filled a generous page with fasci- 
nating pictures of gifted souls moved to far adventures, stirred 
to noble sacrifices, made glorious in memorable conquests; it has 
been less liberal to one whose life shone with signal splendor 
through the storm and darkness of a very passionate day. 

In the thirteenth century, Spain, no less than her sister- 
countries, was athrill with that spirit of freshened forces ‘that 
later on swept fire-like across the nations of the south, begetting a 
picture of such striking quality that it has had as yet no rival in 
the long gallery of human achievements. It was in the rising flow 
of those forces, in the year 1271, that Constance, wife of Dom 
Pedro of Aragon, gave to the world the daughter that was to play 
so important and fruitful a role in the strangely bracketed affairs 
of sanctity and politics. 

There is doubt as to the exact birthplace of the Saint, but 
the more reliable authorities favor the heroic city of Saragossa. 
There, at least, the infant was baptized and, contrary to Spanish 
custom, was named after her grand-aunt, the illustrious St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary. At the age of twelve, the little princess was 
eagerly sought in marriage. Edward I. of England wished her to 
become the wife of his eldest son. The King of Naples desired 
that she accept the hand of Prince Robert. Each monarch sent an 
embassy to the court of Aragon, but without success. In the mean- 
time, Dom Denis mounted the throne of Portugal. The beginning 
of this young king’s reign was far from auspicious. Politically 
estranged from his mother, in open conflict with his brother, har- 
assed by cliques, and factions, the youth’s position was not only 
isolated but perilous. Nevertheless, it was with this young man, 
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surrounded by tumult and danger, that Elizabeth, the great lover of 
peace, was destined to share her life. 

The royal affiancing took place in the month of February, at 
Barcelona, where the King of Aragon was then holding court. It 
was an affair of more than passing splendor, even for that unique 
century when the graces of a waking West and the smouldering 
. glories of a pagan East met and mingled in Spanish courts. It 
was not until the following June that the nuptial feast was cele- 
brated in the little village of Trancoso, when Elizabeth and Denis 
set out for their court in the city of Coimbra: 

From the kindly shelter of her father’s house, where she had 
been idolized, the young queen was flung into a veritable storm- 
pit of wars and rebellions. Before her young eyes went on the 
remorseless business of betrayals and dethronements, the sternness 
of excommunications, the violence of bitter partisanship, the tragic 
politics of the hour. The alarms of the day were many and por- 
tentous. Following the affair of the Sicilian Vespers, the King of 
Aragon carried war into Sicily. Passions flamed high at home and 
abroad. Dom Pedro, under censure of the Church, hurried back 
to Spain, where he lost his life. Constance and her son Dom 
Jaimie were excommunicated. Elizabeth found herself in a be- 
wildering coil of dangers and sorrows. Five years passed away 
before the Church and Portugal were reconciled, one of the happy 
fruits of this reunion being the foundation of the famous Uni- 
versity of Coimbra. Eight years had come and gone since that 
morning in Trancoso when the young princess and Dom Denis had 
been made husband and wife. No children had as yet blessed that 
union. The king, however, had three natural sons. The queen 
knew it. She also knew his affection for them and that he regarded 
them as heirs to the throne. On January 3, 1291, a daughter was 
- given the royal couple. She received the name Constance. A year 
later, a son was born, whose coming solved the important question 
of a legitimate heir to the Crown. This was the noon-hour chosen 
by Dom Denis to abandon his wife. To the woman it was an in- 
describably wanton blow; to the Saint it was an opportunity not 
to be missed. Elizabeth sought out the natural children of her 
husband, had them properly cared for and educated. For Dom 
Denis—not a word, not even a look, of anger. It is an amazing 
example of patience, a tranquillity of soul almost beyond belief. 
It stands by itself as a miracle of her womanly heart. 

Wher reproached for being so tolerant and forgiving, Eliza- 
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beth inquired: “ Should I, because the king has sinned, renounce 
the virtue of patience and add my sin to his?” This restraint and 
vision were significant. She was not yet twenty-two years of age. 
Her father was a Spanish king, her mother an Italian princess. In 
the young queen’s blood ran the quick passions of her forbears; 
but the only sign of her otherwise conquered humanity in this 
crushing trial was when her ladies sometimes found her battling 
vainly against her startled tears. 

It was during this period of intimate sorrow that there took 
place an event of such striking issue that it has been given a 
notice in all biographies of the saintly queen. Elizabeth, who loved 
to exercise her charities with as little personal display as possible, 
frequently made use of the services of a young page. A certain 
evil-minded courtier intimated unspeakable things regarding the 
relations of the page with his queen. Dom Denis gave credence 
to the calumny and plotted vengeance. He gave -orders to the 
owner of certain limekilns to seize the first messenger sent to him 
the next day from the court, and to throw him alive into one of 
the blazing pits. The following morning, the king, under a pre- 
text, sent the page to the owner of the kilns. The youth, on his 
way, happened to pass a church where Mass was about to be said; 
he entered, became absorbed in his devotions, and delayed overlong. 
The king, impatient to hear the result of his ruse, sent to the owner 
of the kilns the calumniator himself, who being the first to arrive 
from court was promptly pitched headlong into the roaring furnace. 
The dénouement brought Dom Denis to his senses and to the feet 
of the queen. 

Upon the assumption of the Castilian crown by Ferdinand IV., 
a fresh conflict threatened. The King of Aragon and the King 
of Portugal became involved. Elizabeth, young but sick with mem- 
ories of bloodshed, once more found herself in the midst of de- 
fiances and impending war. The ambitious lords and turbulent 
politicians left nothing undone to fire the kingdom. The contend- 
ing factions were hot and eager. Family skeletons were dragged 
forth to help inflame the populace. With kings and wise men at 
their wits’ end, Elizabeth, almost single-handed, turned aside the 
imminent outburst and made possible the treaty of Alcanizes. From 
this settlement came a double marriage: that of the sister of 
Ferdinand, King of Castile, to Dom Alfonso, Crown Prince of 
Portugal; and that of Ferdinand himself to Constance, daughter 
of Elizabeth. 
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With the marriage of Constance and Ferdinand, another dis- 
pute arose. And once again, the Moors ready to sweep down upon 
the disunited Christians, Elizabeth stayed the hand of disaster, her 
effort this time resulting in the treaty of Agreda. An uneventful 
period of eight years is here met with in the life of the queen and 
her country. In 1312; Ferdinand died very suddenly, his wife, 
Elizabeth’s daughter, did not long survive him. Shortly thereafter, 
events of the gravest character presented themselves, in the course 
of which the remarkable influence, the courage and spirit of abne- 
gation of Elizabeth were to take their place in brilliant lines on the 
pages of Spanish history. 

When Dom Alfonso, eldest son and heir to the throne, had 
reached the age of manhood, he was installed in a palace of his 
own and there left to do as he pleased. Dom Denis, in the mean- 
while, spent his thought and leisure upon his other sons. This 
isolation of the impetuous Dom Alfonso became an opportunity 
to hand for the mischief-makers. They played, without compunc- 
tion, upon the raw feelings of the heir, intimating that the crown 
was as good as lost unless he took instant steps to secure his rights. 
Dom Alfonso, in attempting to verify his suspicions, quarreled 
bitterly with his father, going so far as to harbor thoughts of 
fratricide and usurpation. A mélee of conspiracies buzzed and 
fretted. The kingdom figuratively held its breath awaiting the 
crash. Elizabeth, in an effort to control her son, incurred the 
displeasure of her husband. Trouble-makers fanned the displeasure 
into flame; declared that the queen was a menace to throne and 
country, and should be sent away. Elizabeth, banished from court, 
was given a residence in the village of Alemquer on the shore of 
the Tagus. Were space permitted, many pages might be written 
on the life of the Saint in banishment. It was an exceptionally 
fruitful period of her spiritual career, and one rich in divine ap- 
provals. 

The exile of the queen increased the stress of the hour. The 
tension was stiffened by an open attempt at Coimbra to fetch her 
back to the throne. Elizabeth would have none of this. Shortly 
thereafter, Dom Denis voluntarily recalled her to his side, where 
again she brought about peace between father and son. The issue, 
however, was soon rejoined. Once more, with that baffling sim- 
plicity of thought that marks the southern mind, Dom Alfonso 
determined.-to strike at the centre of the snarl by seeking the as- 
sassination of his brother Dom Alfonso Sanchez. This attempt set 
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loose a terrible civil war, wherein fire and pillage, sacrilege and 
profanations, massacres and lootings left the country torn and 
bleeding. 

Dom Alfonso marched on Coimbra. His father, angry and 
determined, laid siege to the city captured by his son. The fight, 
equally obstinate, lasted many. months. A savage battle was under 
way on the ninth of December, when a terrific earthquake, claiming 
hundreds of victims, brought human hostilities to a sudden halt. 
Elizabeth seized this opportunity to reconcile Dom Alfonso. with 
his father. The truce, which took place at Pombal, was short- 
lived. Eighteen months later, Alfonso set out to lay siege to the 
city of Lisbon. Dom Denis, forewarned, put his forces in motion 
to prevent it. This was in the spring of 1323. The two armies 
met on the plains of Alvalade. The soldiery became hopelessly 
entangled and fought hand to hand. In the midst of a veritable 
shambles, father and son met face to face. The one crazed, the 
other desperate, they were almost at each other’s throat, when all 
at once, through blood, dust and sword-light, on through masses of 
struggling soldiery, there galloped a mule, bearing a woman—St. 
Elizabeth. She had come alone, none having dared follow her 
into that maelstrom of death. So startling was her appearance that 
the fighting ceased, while Dom Denis and his son stood shocked 
‘to consciousness. There, in the presence of the two armies, Dom 
Alfonso, at command of his mother, kissed the hand of the king 
and pledged him lasting submission. 

In the period of peace that followed, Elizabeth founded many 
of her more important religious, charitable and educational houses, 
chief among them being the famous monastery of Santa Clara at 
Coimbra. A glance at the plans of the monastery reveals a sig- 
nificant fact. The queen’s residence was connected by an arched 
passageway, not with the church, but with the hospital for the poor. 
And it was in this residence, which had been set aside for the use 
of the saintly queen, that Inez de Castro was destined to die 
under the merciless daggers of her assailants! 

Towards the end of 1324, Dom Denis fell ill at Santarem. 
Elizabeth spent night and day at his side, serving his soul on 
the brink of its last adventure with the same success and devotion 
that had marked the thirty-eight years of her service to the welfare 
of his throne. Upon the death of her husband, Elizabeth doffed 
the robes of a queen, and with her own hands cut off her hair. 
Then, putting on the coarse dress of the Clares, she went forth 
VOL, CV.—4I 
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to meet the dignitaires of the kingdom. She received them with 
the words: “ Know that in losing your king you have at the same 
time lost your queen.” She converted her costly garments into robes 
for use in the churches of the kingdom. She had her money melted 
down into church vessels. Some precious rings and her diadems 
she apportioned among her relatives. Then, free of the pomp and 
circumstance of royalty, she made ready to take up a life of re- 
ligious solitude in the convent of the Clares at Coimbra. Heaven 
decreed otherwise. Once more and for the last time, broken in 
bodily health, denied the tranquillity she craved, the retirement she 
sought, Elizabeth was to appear in the role it had pleased heaven 
to give her. 

Owing to the infatuation of the Castilian king for the dazzling 
Eleanor de Guzman, relations between Dom Alfonso and his 
high-handed, loose-living, son-in-law, Alfonso XI., King of Cas- 
tile, became strained to the snapping point. Affairs were little 
better at home, where Dom Pedro, son of the King of Portugal, 
already married, had become enamored of the beautiful Inez de 
Castro. To those familiar with Spanish history, the mention of 
these two women will recall strange events, not least of which was 
the wanton poignarding of the unfortunate Dofia Inez and the 
tragic coronation of her corpse. 

Alfonso XI. proving incorrigible, conflict burst forth. In an 
attempt to end the carnage, Elizabeth, in the evening of her life, 
made ready to sacrifice herself in the cause of mediation. Every- 
thing was done to restrain her, but she declared that her life could 
have no fitter ending than a death suffered in behalf of peace. 
Wrecked by age and anguish, forced to traverse a country then 
swept by an epidemic of fever, her indomitable soul brought her 
across the desolate plains of Alemtejo and to the city of Extremoz. 
The journey’s end found her fever-stricken and exhausted. The 
two adversaries, King of Portugal and King of Castile, were 
already in waiting at the palace on the hill above the town. Eliza- 
beth, refusing rest and refreshment, had the two men fetched before 
her; and there, out of the richness of her faith and experience, 
taught them their duties as Christian kings. That evening she was 
forced to take to her bed. The fever had gone beyond the reach of 
drugs. Three days later she received the last offices of the Church. 
Shortly thereafter, while her daughter-in-law, Queen Beatrice, was 
sitting alone at the bedside, Elizabeth looked up and said: 

“ My ‘child, fetch a chair for that lady.” 
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“ What lady?” asked Beatrice, who saw no one. 
“ She that comes radiant in those white garments,” replied the 
dying Elizabeth. And, raising herself by a last effort, she smiled 
and, smiling, murmured “ Maria, Mater gratie.’ And that was 
the end. 

In accordance with her will, the queen, who died at the age 
of sixty-six, was dressed in the garb of the Clares and buried 
at Coimbra, in her beloved convent of Santa Clara. By a strange 
array of circumstances, her body, the forces of which had been 
spent in pursuit of peace, was, for nearly five hundred years, denied 
the well-earned tranquillity of the grave. History records no less 
than six authenticated removals, the last taking place about 1815, 
when the remains were laid in the choir of the new convent of 
Santa Clara, along the left shore of the Mondego, on the side of 
Mount Hope; in the suburbs of Coimbra. Already proclaimed a 
saint by her people, it was not until three centuries later that she 
was given as such to the universal Church. She was solemnly 
canonized by Pope Urban VIII., on May 25, 1625. And her feast 
day was fixed for July 8th. 

Some of the events related in connection with the births of the 
illustrious children of men are doubtless due to the spirit of an 
age and the poetry of a people. Nevertheless, it is a matter of 
record that with the coming of Elizabeth, her grandfather, Don 
Jaimie, who had lived so disordered a life that the censures of the 
Church were threatened him, suddenly abandoned his evil course, 
and reformed his ways—a conversion that was as singular as it 
was permanent, and one that had baffled the efforts of two great 
souls, Gregory X. and Raymond of Penafort. And it was over the 
cradle of the little princess that ‘The Conqueror” declared that 
this child, who had converted him in spite of himself, would be 
the “ Pearl of the House of Aragon.” 

Born a princess, idolized by her father, ardent of blood, con- 
scious of her beauty, flattered and beloved, Elizabeth of Portugal 
entered the spiritual battle with serious disadvantages. - Wise 
beyond her years, she recognized her danger. Courageous beyond 
her youth, she defended herself from the outset. Her life, public 
and private, became a constant sacrifice of self, an endless act of 
humility. .She found the space between sun and sun all too brief 
for the needs of her soul, the claims of her heart, the demands of 
her country. An early riser, she always assisted at two Masses. 
Her walks were invariably directed to hospitals and monasteries. 
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Alms-giving and manual labor were special delights. She obliged 
her ladies to share in the humblest of tasks. She was not only 
sparing of food, but fasted several times a week. She frequently 
slept upon the floor, not infrequently spent the long night hours 
in forced wakefulness on her bare knees. She was never known, 
even under keenest provocation, to show the least sign of impatience. 
After dinner she gave audience to all that wished it. In relieving 
the pressing wants of the beggars, the sick poor, the old and the 
friendless, she added that rare gift of simple comradeship which 
was the dearest of the many lingering memories in the hearts of 
the unfortunate. 

St. Elizabeth, as queen, insisted in interesting herself person- 
ally in the lives and fortunes of her subjects, answering her critics 
with the unanswerable sentence: “I am responsible for their well- 
being.”” When warned that her ceaseless labors would shatter her 
bodily health, she remarked that work and self-sacrifice were spe- 
cially necessary for one on a throne, since there the human passions 
were liveliest and dangers greatest. There was more than a hint | 
in these words of the battle she was called upon to wage, not only 
against herself, but against circumstance and opportunity. She 
astonished the heedless court by her restraints, her. judgment, 
her tranquillities. This steadiness of poise is no less admirable 
than it is memorable. To mount the barriers builded of race 
and environment was a task peculiarly worthy the mettle of her 
soul. 

Like all great saints, Elizabeth never found her path toward 
sanctity eased by any exterior circumstance. From the day she 
left her father’s house, she was called upon to face conditions that 
only a stanch heart and serene soul could profitably endure. The 
great passion of her life was for peace; her lot, for more than half 
a century, was to be dragged into strife and discord, burdened 
with the demands of a distracted kingdom, heart-torn with a con- 
fusion of family quarrels. Neither husband nor son served to 
smooth her pathway. Dom Denis, “ The Laborer,” had the defect 
of his qualities. In analyzing his achievements, his public reforms 
and measures of relief, one is frequently conscious of a wiser mind 
than his. In many instances, Elizabeth’s guiding hand and tender- 
ness of heart are plainly seen. Initiative and practical ability are 
far from being alien to the saints. They were present in marked 
measure with St. Elizabeth of Portugal. Faith and experience, 
of which the king made so little use, had given his wife the broader 
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vision he Jacked, the deeper wisdom he openly coveted, the moral 
strength he secretly admired. 

So interwoven with the fortunes of the Spanish Peninsula 
is the life of this illustrious daughter of Aragon, that it is impos- 
sible to treat of the one and not of the other. You may indeed follow 
the queen, but you are still conscious of the saint.’ When you 
flatter yourself that you are in touch with the saint, the queen 
appears. It is in silhouette, where the contrasts are vivid, that 
the singular merits of her mind and soul flash clearest against 
the deep shadows of national unrest and the dark circumstance of 
her day. In a court that was lax when not dissolute, she lived a 
life unblemished, unique—an arrestive silence in the tumult and 
revels, a commanding voice in the sinister silences. In the bosom 
of her family, which was so sadly sundered by swift passions, she 
was loveable beyond words; but it was out in the unsheltered 
spaces of public activity that the rare qualities of her soul, the 
boundless riches of her mind, the startling tranquillities of her 
heart, were fully revealed. As daughter of the King of Aragon, 
wife of the King of Portugal, and grandmother of the King of 
Castile, she exercised an incalculable influence in the Spanish 
Peninsula. With SS. Ferdinand and Louis, she represents, as one 
writer puts it, “ saintliness upon the throne.” It was to her wise 
and ideal training that the glory of her granddaughter, Dojia 
Maria, Queen of Castile, ‘‘ La Charmante Maria,” is largely due. 

To say that the golden quality of this saint’s character is 
patience, is only another way of stating that she was obedient, in 
the last degree, to her duties as queen, wife and mother. Her 
public career was begun by an act of submission to the will of her 
father, when, in the palace at Barcelona, she solemnly pledged her- 
self to become the wife of the absent King of Portugal. Her 
earthly career as saint was crowned by an act of obedience to her 
duty as queen-mother, when she gave her life in an effort to bring 
about concord between Christian kings and secure the welfare of a 
Christian people. In the onslaughts for thrones and cities, in the 
rush of follies and pretensions, in the swirl of factions that were 
seized of the notion that might made right, she is seen moving 
serene and masterful, one of the great moral forces of her day in 
Spain. Like all nobly-gifted natures, she kept the faculties of her 
mind and the claims of her heart in perfect balance. Firm yet 
amiable, with a vision never blinded, sure in her judgments, keen 
of intellect, far-sighted to admiration, she was not only a valiant 
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woman, an illustrious queen, a memorable saint; but she stands 
forth as one of the truly great historical figures along the crowded 
march of time. 

If little or nothing has been said of St. Elizabeth’s works of 
mercy, of her religious, charitable and educational foundations, of 
the brilliancy and depth of her policies, of her luminous and per- 
suasive faith, of the shape and substance of her spiritual life and 
the miracles that crowned it—it is that these would require a volume 
—a volume that the troubled -world could profitably ponder and 
one that English Catholic letters can ill afford to neglect. Only the 
genius, faith and sympathy of another Montalembert are equal to 
the task of picturing for future generations the life and times of 
this wonderful Spanish saint. In that picture—of high lights and 
profound shadows—will be seen not only a land and a people, but 
even a literature in the making. War, famine and pestilence; 
faith, courage and devotion; injustice, sin and sorrow; virtue, 
holiness and mercy ; historical hates and memorable loves; blasting 
storms and tranquil starlight; astounding evil and incredible good 
—all will be present to give to the modern mind an adequate idea of 
the most fruitful and glorious period of Portuguese history, and a 
satisfying vision of one of the saintliest queens of time. It is the 
old, old story: out of the mold, a lily; out of darkness, light; 
out of battle, wounds and bloodshed—an Elizabeth of Portugal, 
lover and martyr of-peace. For, although illustrious as the patron 
saint of the episcopal city of Coimbra, and memorable as the most 
beautiful gem in the Portuguese crown, it will always be as 
“ Mother of Peace and of Country ” that the Church will proclaim 
her glory and the world remember her name. 























ALASKA’S PROSPECTIVE CONTRIBUTION TO OUR 
MEAT SUPPLY. 


BY CLIO MAMER. 


eae OHN J. UNDERWOOD in his classic on Alaska— 

: yl An Empire in the Making, published in 1913, 
dreamed a dream which the present war with its at- 
tendant high cost of living and its scarcity of food 
: may soon cause to come true. In his book there is a 
paragraph which in the light of present day happenings may well 
be looked upon as a prophecy. He says: “ The day is within 
measurable distance when big reindeer ships from the Arctic and 
sub-Arctic Alaska will roll into Seattle and other western cities as 
the great cattle trains now hourly enter Chicago and St. Louis. 
Long before the end of the present century, Alaska from her cattle, 
reindeer, and agricultural resources will be helping to feed the two 
hundred million men and women whom it is estimated will then be 
living within the border of the United States.” 

Very recently Secretary Lane, who is reported to be a firm 
believer in the future of the reindeer industry in Alaska, suggested 
that reindeer meat could, and should, be made a valuable part of the 
nation’s meat supply. With the completion of the new Government 
railroad in Alaska at a very early date, and the vast improvement in 
transportation facilities which are bound to result from it, reindeer 
venison will soon be found for sale at reasonable rates in the mar- 
kets of all our large cities, For some years it has been possible 
to order reindeer chops and steaks not only in Alaskan hotels, but 
in all the first-class hotels of many Pacific coast cities at about a 
quarter to a half the price of a good beefsteak. Now that the 
necessities in the food line have elected themselves, or been forced, 
into the luxury class, it may not seem incongruous that venison, 
once the favorite dish of lords and ladies, should condescend to 
grace the workingman’s table. 

There are many things to be said in favor of using reindeer 
meat on our tables, aside from a desire to cut the high cost of 
living. The reindeer is not only easy and cheap to raise, but its 
flesh is pleasing to the taste, and it is fully as nutritious as 
beef or mutton. Moreover, practically every part of the animal 
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can be utilized for human consumption, and it is one of the easiest 
of meats to keep from spoiling. To my mind, however, there is a 
more urgent reason than any which I have mentioned so far which 
should impel us to assist the Government in any campaign which 
it may undertake this fall to popularize the use of reindeer meat, 
and that is the conviction on our part that it is a patriotic duty in- 
cumbent upon each and every one of us to assist each and every 
part of this vast country of ours to develop its latent resources, 
and thus contribute our mite towards the success of our own arms 
and those of our Allies. Alaska has tremendous possibilities, and 
this far-away territory of ours, which we purchased from Russia at 
the unheard of price of two cents an acre, has done nobly during 
| her first half century under American rule, and is ‘entitled to all 
the aid and encouragement which we can give her. Now that 
she is producing a supply of venison in excess of that required to 
feed her meagre population, it behooves us to assist her in disposing 
of her surplus, and thus encourage her to make this comparatively 
new industry of hers yield its maximum results. 

Last winter marked the entrance of the reindeer upon the 
scene as a possible economic factor in the great World War. The 
Swedish Government sold to German agents, and gave to them the 
requisite permission to ship to Germany, forty-three thousand and 
five hundred carcasses of reindeer, which it was estimated provided 
three thousand four hundred and eighty metric tons of venison 
for the German soldiers. This meat was purchased at a price 
| which would make it the equivalent of twenty-eight cents a pound 
in our money. These same reindeer, which our enemy was so glad 
to purchase in order to augment a rapidly decreasing meat supply, 
were in all probability closely related to the reindeer which are 
being raised in Alaska, as a brief survey of the industry in that 
country will show. 

When the United States Government took over its newly-pur- 
chased land from Russia, and enacted laws for the protection of 
the seal, the Indians and Eskimos were reduced to a state of star- 
vation. With the coming of the white man, the wild game and 
whale upon which the natives had relied for their food supply, had 
been driven into the inaccessible north lands, and now the seal, the 
one animal which remained for them to live upon, was taken from 
them. Scores of these people were wiped out of existence by disease 
and hunger» before the Government awoke to the fact that it was 
its duty td attempt to preserve the lives of these unfortunate 
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wretches. It was Captain M. A. Healey of the United States 
Revenue Cutter Bear who was responsible for the suggestion which 
finally led to the introduction of the reindeer into Alaska. Some 
time later Dr. Sheldon Jackson was so moved by the terrible dis- 
tress of the natives that he filed a petition with the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, urging them to do something to alleviate the sufferings of 
these people. As a result of his appeal, Lieutenant E. P. Bertholf 
made a trip to Russia, where he purchased a number of deer, which 
were shipped across Behring Strait to Alaska. About twelve hun- 
dred of these animals were bought from Russia between the years 
of 1902 and 1906, and the reindeer industry, which has since 
proved the salvation of countless Alaskan Indians and Eskimos, was 
formally launched by this Government at a cost of about two hun- 
dred and twenty thousand dollars. With this small beginning, Con- 
gress had to be content, as Russia firmly refused to part with any 
more deer at any price. 

The imported deer were placed under the care of competent 
Laplanders, who were brought to this country by the Government 
for this express purpose, and the natives of Alaska were taught 
very quicky how to care for and how to breed these animals. The 
introduction of this industry into Alaska, at public expense, caused 
almost as much criticism from the opponents of the scheme as the 
purchase of the territory itself had done years before. The wonder- 
ful results achieved in a few years fully justify the men who 
were courageous enough to pass this measure in spite of all op- 
position. Through their foresight the Alaskan natives have been 
raised from a starving, irresponsible, roving people to industrious, 
and contented land and cattle owners, whose reindeer furnish them 
with all the necessities of life: food, clothing, a healthful occupa- 
tion, and a much needed means for transportation. There are still 
many sections of Alaska where there are no canning factories, and 
where there is little or no mining carried on, which cry aloud for 
the introduction of the reindeer industry. It is in these parts that 
the look of suffering upon the dark faces of the patient natives 
arouses a feeling of the deepest pity in the breast of the traveler 
who happens to pass their way, and he is moved to send up a fervent 
prayer that such conditions may be of short duration. 

The Government has an excellent apprenticeship plan which 
it employs in connection with the reindeer industry in Alaska. The 
Indian or Eskimo boy who wishes to fit himself for this work is 
taken to a Government experimental station, where he is taught both 
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the theory and practice of the reindeer industry much as he would 
be in the agricultural department of any one of our large state uni- 
versities. His apprenticeship lasts five years, and during this period 
he receives his food, and his clothing from the Government. When 
his time is up he is given a bonus of from six to ten reindeer 
together with their increase, and with these deer he is expected 
to start a herd of his own. During the five years that the boy has 
been under the care of Uncle Sam’s agents, he has acquired some- 
thing more than his trade, for he has been instructed in the ele- 
mentary branches of a common school education: reading, writing 
and arithmetic. The result of this common-sense policy of his 
legal guardians at Washington is that the Eskimo or Indian boy 
who elects to take advantage of the opportunities offered him for 
self-improvement leaves the Government station with sixty or 
eighty reindeer to start him out in life, a fair education, and a 
lucrative occupation which will enable him to live his life in the 
open, a very vital thing to him, as any other kind of life exposes 
him almost invariably to the ravages of the great White Plague. 
And to accomplish this magnificent result costs the taxpayers of 
this great republic exactly three hundred and fifty dollars per boy. 
This is certainly a modest sum when we compare it with the bur- 
densome expense of many of our other educational or charitable 
institutions. It is a system which meets the approval of all workers 
among the natives of Alaska, as it leaves the boy educated under 
it at home in his natural environment, and makes of him a con- 
tented, healthy, and industrious member of his own community. 

Many Alaskan natives who have worked for the Government 
have become very well off. All through Alaska one hears of, 
and sees displayed on all sides, the pictures of Mary Antisarlok who 
is known as the reindeer queen of Alaska. She merits the title, 
as she has an exceptionally fine and large herd at Golvin Bay. 
No doubt that picture postcard which a good friend of yours who ~ 
visited Alaska last summer sent you, bears on it the portrait 
of Abalok, the reindeer king of Cape Prince of Wales. He, too, 
has grown rich by merely taking advantage of opportunities placed 
in his way. 

What marvelous strides this industry has made in a few years 
are shown by the Government reports of 1915 which are the 
latest available at the present writing. These statistics show that 
there are at present 70,243 reindeer in Alaska distributed among 
seventy-six herds. Of this number 46,683, or sixty-six per cent, 
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are owned by natives; 3,408, or five per cent, by the United States 
Government; 6,890 by missions; and 13,262, or nineteen per cent, 
by Laplanders and other whites. The total income to the natives 
from the reindeer industry for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1915, 
exclusive of the meat and hides used by the natives themselves, was 
$81,977. 

Until 1914 this industry was confined_to the natives and Lap- 
landers in Alaska, but since that date the Government has allowed 
these people to dispose of part of their surplus deer to white men. 
During that year a number of them organized a company at Nome 
for the avowed purpose of producing deer meat for the United 
States market, and about twelve hundred animals were purchased 
from a prosperous Laplander with this end in view. That same 
summer the last steamer to leave Nome before the close of navi- 
gation brought into Seattle twenty-five carcasses of reindeer. These 
were placed on sale in the markets of that city and brought from 
twenty to twenty-five cents a pound. Since nearly every portion 
of the reindeer’s flesh can be used, and since one cut is practically 
as good as another, it would look as if raising deer for the market 
might easily be developed into a profitable undertaking. 

It would seem as if this industry ought to appeal strongly to 
those of our young agricultural students who are particularly in- 
terested in stock raising, for it undoubtedly has an element of ad- 
venture about it which they, more than any other class of farmers, 
would appreciate. Reindeer can be raised for the market much 
more cheaply than cattle, for they find their own feed both in 
winter and in summer, and they can live in barren wastes which 
could support no other kind of animal. It has been estimated 
that there is in Alaska close to three hundred thousand square 
miles of this land which would afford pasturage for millions of 
deer. These domesticated descendants of the caribou which still 
roam wild in certain parts of Alaska and British Columbia besides 
being easy to feed, are not difficult to raise, as they are exceptionally 
healthy, and suffér from no disease except occasionally a little foot- 
rot which every cattleman knows how to treat successfully. 
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BELLS AND THEIR MESSAGE. 


BY R. BANCROFT-HUGHES. 


O few material objects clings so spiritual a character 
as to bells. Those of us who count among our early 
memories the cheery chiming of the sleighbells 
across the crisp, crackling crust of the northern 
snows, can understand the fantastic possession this 

might take over the mind of the hearer—a possession which has 
been so vividly set forth in the weird drama where the murderer 
who committed his crime within their sound, is forever after 
haunted by the tinkling until he betrays himself under the influence 
of the fascinating music. 

We stand beneath some great peal and listen to the strange 
solemn sough that results immediately after the impact, whilst the 
vibrant sounds themselves seem instinct with spirit life, and come 
rushing from the great dark circles of metal above us, as from a 
teeming womb—clanged out from mysterious depths by myriads, 
hastening into space—spirits that seem to smile upon or to 
threaten us as they float by, spirits of joy and sorrow, of life 
and death, of time and of eternity. 

It is a delightful subject, ranging as it does from the huge 
cracked monster of Moscow, a mass of metal impracticable for 
musical production, to the tiny crotals, found in graves of ancient 
warriors, which were borne at the end of the spear in battle, or 
to the quaint bronze remnant of Elizabethan days, in use in our 
childhood’s nursery, when her (I had almost written her Satanic) 
Majesty’s crowned head and be-ruffled neck, surmounting a tightly- 
laced bodice and puffed sleeves, became the handle of the bell, while 
the full, hooped skirts concealed a slender metal clapper, giving 
out a clear soft sound distinctly audible between the two night 
nurseries. This bell, which undoubtedly dated from her reign, 
conveyed a subtle compliment to the vain monarch by giving her 
the character of a “ belle.”’ 

Here a crude critic—at home for his holidays—peeps over and 
reads the opening paragraph. 

“ Spiritual?” he inquires, “and how about the dinner bell? 
Is that also spiritual? ” 
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Oh! crude one, “thou whose exterior semblance doth belie 
thy soul’s immensity!” Knowest thou not that a gong is the proper 
instrument to be put to such a use, in company with tom-toms, 
tam-tams and all other such means of eliciting sound? And, joking 
apart, is it not pleasant to hear a well-played gong calling to the 
festive meal ? 


Oh! ring me not a dinner bell 
But sound a silver gong— 
And play it softly—let it swell— 
And bang it not too long! 


Speaking largely, we may make two great divisions or classes 
of instruments for eliciting sound. First, those that are struck, 
and, second, those that are swung; and these again are subdivided; 
of the first Durandus names three kinds in common use in com- 
munities, all really to be called percussio, viz., the cymbalum, strictly 
speaking, a gong struck by a hammer hanging at its side, and 
which—crude one, listen!—which gave the signal for prandium. 
Next, the squilla, used in the refectory, and occasionally met with 
in old testamentary documents under the diminutive form of skil- 
leta, because it somewhat resembled a small lobster in shape; last 
the clock sounded by a nola or nolula, a word akin to our modern 
one of “knell.” In the second class remain the large hanging 
bells known either as campane or signa, all of which require to be 
swayed or set in motion in some way in order to make them give 
forth their voices. 

The names used in various languages for bells may be lightly 
touched upon here with interest. From the sound comes the Latin 
tintinnabulum: the iteration of the name of the metal in use is 
obvious. Stannum was the common every-day word used by the 
Romans for tin, and estaio, no doubt its offspring, is the Basque 
version of the word at the present day. The sound suggested the 
name for the metal which produced it, as well as for the tinkling 
cymbal itself. From the sound again comes our own familiar 
word bell, derived from the verb balare (sometimes spelt belare), 
meaning the bleating of sheep. 

The tintinnabulum, familiar to all of us as the handbell used 
by St. Francis Xavier in the streets of Goa to draw the pagans 
and children to his marvelously fruitful preaching, is not necessarily 
very small, since the learned Dr. Raven’ refers to an engraving 
*Bells of England (Antiquary’s edition, Methuen). 
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in Hieronymus Magius’ treatise, De Tintinnabulis, of a small, well- 
clothed elephant with a bell hung to its neck by a cord. This bell, 
from its size, might serve for a treble in a village set of four or five. 
St. Boniface, born at Crediton in Devon, A. p. 680, and a Benedic- 
tine monk at Nutschell in the same county, sent the Pope a 
present of a handbell. It is greatly to our purpose to note 
the words he uses, “Cloccam qualem ad manum habu tue 
paternitati mittere curavimus” (p. 21). This word (cloccam) is 
particularly interesting, both because it is definitely known what is 
meant by it, and because it is certainly Irish in origin, and 
occurs at an early date both in Latin and in the Irish form clog. 
Thus it is found in the Book of Armagh, and is used by Adamnon 
in his Life of St. Columbkill, written about 685. It is plain that in 
Celtic land extraordinary importance was attached to bells. A 
very large number of these ancient bells, more than sixty in all, 
the immense majority being Irish, are still in existence. Many of 
them are reputed to have belonged to Irish saints, and partake of 
the character of relics. The most famous is that of St. Patrick, 
the clog-an-edachta, or bell of the will, now preserved in the 
Museum of the Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. There can be no 
reason to doubt that this was the bell that lay upon St. Patrick’s 
breast, and was taken from his tomb in the year 562. Like most 
of these bells it had an official and hereditary custodian (in this 
case the well-known Mulholland) in whose possession it remained, 
being handed down for centuries from father to son. 

The strange story of the Marden bell in Herefordshire in 
England is worth telling, since this particular bell is very similar 
to the famous Irish clog-na-fulla, or bell of blood, which is, or rather 
was, under the care of the late Bishop of Kilmore, afterwards 
Archbishop of Armagh. I quote this story from the Journal of 
the Archeological Institute (v. 330): ‘The bell was found at 
Marden, in cleaning out a pond, below the mud and rubbish which 
had accumulated for centuries, and at a depth of eighteen feet 
below the adjacent ground. .The pond is only a few yards from 
the church built on the spot where the body of St. Ethelbert, 
murdered by Offa, was said to have been deposited, and where there 
is still a hole in the floor, where, says tradition, the body rested 
and a miraculous spring arose...... the bell appears to have been 
formed of a sheet of bell-metal which had been hammered into 
shape, and it is rivetted on each side; the handle at the top is 
rounded beneath for the hand.” The clog-na-fulla is somewhat 
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smaller than this bell, but similar in shape. The word itself, clog, 
is nearly related to the French cloche and to the German glocke. 

Overwhelming evidence proves the extraordinary veneration 
for these bells in Celtic lands. Giraldus Cambrensis notes, in the 
twelfth century, that upon them was taken the most solemn form 
of oath. Says the learned Dr. Raven: “ To swear falsely on the 
bell, is to aggravate the guilt of perjury.” “ Both the clergy and 
laity, in Ireland, Scotland and Wales, were more afraid of swear- 
ing falsely by them than by the Gospels, because of some hidden 
and miraculous power with which they were gifted; and by the 
vengeance of the saint to whom they were particularly pleasing, 
their despisers and transgressors were severely punished.’’? 

The custody of these bells became an inheritance and was often 
attached to a title, more often, perhaps, than to a territorial pos- 
session, or investiture, so that on the death of a custodian the bell 
was placed in the hands of his heir, much in the same way as 
the key of a church is to this day placed in the hands of a new 
incumbent at induction to a benefice in England. 

These bells, at a later dater, were often enclosed in cases or 
“shrines” of the richest workmanship. The shrine of St. Pat- 
rick’s bell bears an inscription of some length, from which we 

_learn that this beautiful specimen of the jeweler’s craft must 
have been wrought about the year 1005. 
It must also be noted that the famous round towers of Ireland, 
' which are now generally recognized to have been places of refuge 
against the inroads of the Danes and other marauders, were com- 
monly called clog teach. The bells occasionally stored there for 
the sake of safety seem to have been regarded as among the most 
precious treasures. From this circumstance the towers probably 
derived their name, though it is, of course, possible that in some 
cases they may have served as belfries in the more ordinary sense.® 

Probably the best-known historical instance of a consecrated 
bell being used for a purely civil: purpose is that of the curfew, 
now rarely to be heard, ringing, as it were, the requiem of the 
dying day, when, as Father Abraham Ryan so beautifully says: 


Day took off her golden crown 
And flung it, sorrowfully, down. 


2Sir R. C. Hoare, translated from Giraldus Cambrensis. 
*Father H. Thurston, S.J., “ Bells,” Catholic Encyclopedia. 
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The purple shades of dusk creep up towards the primrose hem 
of the evening sky, and soon night will spread her sable mantle 
over all; but in the enchanted interval that solemn tolling is 
heard, and many a heart in poor heretic England that knows not 
what it is to raise the voice of prayer at the sound of the holy 
Angelus bell, yet at curfew sends up a silent petition for safeguard 
during the hours of darkness. 

Even the curfew, however, is not without a comic side, which 
was wittily touched upon by a nameless writer in his Joys of Life in 
the Middle or Dark Ages, where he says: 


Cover ye fyre, 

Cover ye fyre! 

’Tis eight of ye clocke 

All sounde as a rocke 

Aslepe and in bedde 

Bee eache fellowes hedde. 

Noe late suppers nice, 

But leave alle to ye mice— 

For I saie—’tis your kinge’s desire 
That ye cover that fyre! 


With an undeniable sigh of pleasure the student turns to the 
attractive subject of church bells. Well we recall our first visit to 
an old country belfry in England, when, too small of stature, per- 
haps, to climb the crazy ladders without a helping hand or to peep 
out of the arrow-slits in the ancient, massive walls, half obscured 
by the matted ivy that clothed the edifice to the very battlements, 
we at last landed on the huge oaken beams where hung the musical 
masses of metal. By dint of careful fingering and spelling we 
managed to make out the brief inscription on the oldest and, 
therefore, the most attractive of the bells—somewhat barrel-shaped, 
if memory fails not, and triumphantly announced: “ Stepne Norton 
hee made mee; M. CCC. XXXIII.” Ever since that moment a 
mysterious magic has drawn us to feel the bond of union between 
the living present and the dead past, made tangible and audible 
at the sight and sound of these inanimate singers. 

For, wonderful as the enormous modern bells undoubtedly are 
—witness that largest among European bells consecrated by the 
rites of Holy Church, the great tenor at Cologne Cathedral, cast 
in 1888, out,of captured French cannon, and weighing something 
like twenty-seven tons—there is a charm about ancient and medizeval 
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bells like an echo from the chime of the golden bells on the fringes 
of the priestly vestment of Aaron of old. We listen to their voices, 
and, even though we know them to have been recast, perhaps more 
than once since the days of their original founder, yet they speak 
(or, rather, sing) of the days of Faith, the faith that dedicated 
them to the worship of God in the name of some one of His saints 
and consecrated them to the perpetual memory of some one or other 
of the holiest mysteries. 

Who can hear the note, for example, of the Gabriel or Angelus 
bell, after seeing and touching the deep old black letter on its rim— 
probably some such inscription as the well-known old hexameter: 
«Missi de celis Habeo nomen Gabrielis; or again: > Missus vero 
pie Gabriel fert leta Marie, without a thrill of feeling far removed 
from that which might be aroused by another bell, of modern 
date, bearing, to our certain knowledge, these touching lines: 


Badgeworth ringers they were mad 

Because Rigbe he made me bad. 

But Abel Rushal you may see 

Hath made me better than Rigbe.* 
or again: 

At proper times my voice I'll raise 

And sound to my subscribers’ praise.® 


Dr. Raven, at-the opening of his chapter on signa writes thus: 
“A good ear-filling sound from one large instrument is dear to man. 
There seems to be something satisfying to the soul in it (!) apart 
from its utility as call to various duties, etc...... »’ and he adds: 
“no instrument can vie with a cast bell.” 

This is a pleasant view to take, but one cannot help wondering 
whether the near dwellers to a powerful peal, played by an earnest 
and energetic guild of ringers, would respond to this “ soul-satis- 
faction” in a grateful manner. 

Olden bell-ringers seem to have had a more strenuous time than 
modern ones. At Canterbury, in the era of swung signa, it needed 
quite an army of men—-sixty-three ringers to keep five bells going. 
After a while, a treading plank or planks, and then a stock or 
gudgeon came into service. Then the immortal lever was used. 
Soon a frame was made to the hanging apparatus, and from the 


*Badgeworth, Gloucestershire. 
SAt Bradford, Yorkshire. 
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time of the introduction of a wheel may be dated the frequent 
dedications of bells to St. Catherine, the instrument of whose 
martyrdom it was. At the present day, the complete wheel is used, 
by which a bell can be swung so as to have its mouth upwards, 
then, not turning over, but back, so as to have its mouth upwards 
again. But enough— An interesting note of the trials and 
weariness of the physical labor of ringing is eloquent in the inscrip- 
tion on a bell dedicated to St. Margaret at Norwich: >» Fac Mar- 
garita nobis hec munera leta. 

I think it is Dr. Raven who, in quoting this, somewhat grimly 
adds: “It struck me that it might allude to the position of a bell 
being unpleasant; to be hung like a criminal and struck hard by a 
clapper!” More probably it referred to the ringers. 

Of the purely secular uses to which custom or tradition permit 
the bells of churches to be put, we have already named that of the 
historical curfew. In cases of fire the bells may be rung, but should 
be jangled or rung backwards, that the signal of alarm may be 
understood. An inscription on a bell intended for this purpose 
only is quoted in an article in The Dublin Review, 1895: 


Lord, quench this furious flame! 
Arise! run! help! put out the same.® 


In many places the bells are rung on New Year’s Eve. This 
is called “ ringing the old year out, and the new year in,” tolling 
just before midnight, then, with a pause for the striking of the 
clock, pealing a merry chime of welcome to the newcomer. This 
custom has formed the theme of many poems, and appeals to every 
listener at the weighty moment. : 

The ancient practice of ringing the church bells in case of 
dangerous thunderstorms, still obtains in many places. Most people 
are familiar with Longfellow’s poem where graceful mention is 
made of the old reason for this custom; but since few libraries are 
so fortunate as to possess a copy of the original black-letter edition 
of the Golden Legend, printed by Wynkyn de Worde, I give the 
popular belief as it stands there, retaining the quaint medizval 
spelling: “It is sayde, ye evil sprytes that ben in ye region of ye 
ayre doubte moche whan they here the belles ringen; and this is ye 
cause why ye belles ringen whan it thundreth and whan grete tem- 
peste and rages of wether happen, to ye ende that ye feindes and 


*On the fire-bell, Sherborne, Dorset. 
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wycked sprytes sholde ben abasht and flee and cease of ye mooynge 
of tempesté.”’ 

Without arguing the point; it is quite possible that the atmo- 
spheric vibration caused by the ringing of ‘bells, especially of large 
ones, may not be without effect on impending clouds charged with 
electricity, particularly if resorted to whilst the clouds are coming 
together. 

No doubt the standpoint from which the medieval faithful 
took the view just quoted from de Worde, has its origin in the 
pontifical office for the Blessing of the Bells, in the two last prayers 
of which the “ powers of the air” are distinctly mentioned. This 
office is sometimes called the ‘‘ Baptism of the Bells,” and the name 
has led to erroneous opinions concerning it. Since the Ponttficale 
is not in everyone’s hands, and one seldom has the privilege and 
pleasure of being present at this ceremony of Holy Church, a brief 
account of the function of Blessing the Bells may be welcome here. 

The bishop in white vestments first recites seven Psalms with 
his attendant clergy, to implore the Divine assistance; the bells 
meantime being hung at a very little distance from the ground, and 
with free space around them to allow of the various ceremonies 
being conveniently performed. 

Then the bishop mixes salt with water, reciting prayers of 
exorcism somewhat similar to those used in the preparation of holy 
water, but making special reference to the bell and to the “ powers 
of the air”’—the phantoms, storms and lightning—which threaten 
the peace of devout Christians who come to church to sing the 
praises of God. Then the bishop and his attendants wash the bell 
inside and out with the water thus prepared, and dry it with towels, 
the Psalm Laudate Dominum de calis and five others of similar 
import being meanwhile recited or sung. These are followed by 
various unctions, those on the outside of the bell being made with 
the oil of the sick in seven places, those on the inside with chrism 
in four places. In the accompanying prayers mention is made of 
the silver trumpets of the Old Law and of the fall of the walls of 
Jericho, while protection is asked once more from the “ powers of 
the air,” and the faithful are encouraged to take refuge under the 
Sign of the Holy Cross. 

That the term “ baptism ” is inaccurate, can be seen from this 
description, as also from the fact that in making the unctions, and 
not in washing the bell, is used the form of words introducing the 
patron saint: “ May this bell be > hallowed, O Lord, and >} con- 
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secrated in the Name of the > Father and of the > Son, and of 
the > Holy Ghost. In honor of St. N...... Peace be to thee.” 
Finally, the thurible with incense and myrrh are placed under the 
bell, so that the smoke arising may fill its concavity. Then is said 
another prayer of similar import to the last, and the function ends 
with the reading of the passage in the Gospel concerning Martha 
and Mary. 

Surely here may be found the connecting link between the 
bells themselves and their spiritual character. When we stand 
beneath them, listening to that strange, solemn sough that fills the 
air immediately after the impact, and recall the holy unctions and 
blessings bestowed upon the bells, we realize that the old, varied and 
oft-quoted hexameters: 


Laudo Deum verum, plebem voco, congrego clerum, 
Pestem fugo, fulgura frango, sabbato pango, 
Defunctos ploro, nimbum fugo, festa decoro, 
Excito lentos, dissipo tentos, paco cruentos,’ 


were born of a lively faith in the divine mission of bells, through 
the ministry of those who stand, as God’s vicegerents, between the 
living and the dead. 


™T sing praise to the True God; I call the people; I gather the Priests 
together; I put pestilence to flight; I shatter the lightning; I announce the Lord’s 
Day; I toll for the dead; I scatter the clouds; I chime joyously for festivals; 
I arouse the slothful; I drive away tempests and peal forth a pean of praise 
when peace takes the place of war.” 
































FOR LOVE IS OF GOD. 
BY HENRIETTE EUGENIE DELAMARE. 


il seems little to be wondered at that Protestants and 
Wl unbelievers who know and understand so little about 
our holy Faith, should assert that deep piety, and 
specially that of the religious life, makes people 
gloomy, self-centred and lacking in natural affection. 
But it is a matter of astonishment that many fairly good Catholics 
are too often disposed to agree with them on that point, and mourn 
and lament when they hear of their sons or daughters having re- 
ligious vocations, talking as if they were about to lose their love 
as well as their bodily presence, in consequence. 

Nothing could be more false than this idea, for none have a 
firmer or more intense human love than the religious and the saints 
of God, and this is perfectly natural, for every faculty, either of 
body or soul that is much practised and labored over, becomes all 
the more developed. An athlete’s limbs grow abnormally strong; 
the vocal organs of a professional singer develop unusual power 
and richness of tone, the brain of a mathematician or scientist 
acquires wonderful clearness and “insight. And in the spiritual 
life this also holds good. One who is constantly endeavoring to 
bear crosses with fortitude becomes a model of patience and one 
who is constantly fighting against pride will attain to saint-like 
humility, for the virtue they are thus striving to acquire finally 
becomes, as it were, a second nature. Is it not natural, therefore, 
that a soul in union with God, Who is Love Itself, a soul which is 
ever striving to attain to more fervent love of Him, will become 
all the more capable of love for its fellowmen, and specially for 
those united to it by ties of kindred and friendship? 

We have proof of this both in Holy Scripture and in the 
lives of the saints. What is more touching than the friendship of 
David and Jonathan, the love of Abraham for Isaac, or of Jacob for 
his favorite son Joseph, in the Old Testament? And is not the 
New Testament one long poem of love? Who ever loved his 
mother as Our Divine Lord loved His? and not only His Mother, 
but His friends. ‘“ Having loved His own that were in the world, 
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He loved them unto the end,” says St. John, the disciple whom 

Jesus loved; the disciple who, when too old to preach sermons, 
would constantly repeat to his flock, “ Little children, love one 
another.”” What mother ever loved her child with the passionate 
intensity with which Mary, the Immaculate Mother of God, loved 
her divine Son, with a love so true and unselfish and perfect that 
it gave her courage to share in His immolation, and stand for 
those three long hours of agony at the Foot of the Cross! And 
if she loved Jesus, does she not love us too, her erring spiritual 
children? When have we ever found her to fail us, unworthy as 
we are? 

Then if we look into the lives of the saints, how full of love 
they are! What passionate yearning there is in the epistles of 
St. Paul to his “ Dearly Beloved,” how affectionately he mentions 
his friends by name and is solicitous for their welfare. “Salute 
Epenetus, my beloved; salute Ampliatus, most beloved to me in 
the Lord.” ‘“ Who is weak, and I am not weak? Who is scan- 
dalized, and I am not on fire!’ he exclaims. What greater love and 
sympathy could one have for one’s friends? “And now there 
remain faith, hope and charity, these three: but the greatest of 
these is charity.” Yes, truly the Gospel of Christ is the Gospel 
of Love. 

Now listen to the saying of St. Chrysostom, one of the greatest 
saints of the Church, in the fourth century: “ Words cannot ex- 
press the joy which a friend imparts; they only can know who 
have experienced it. A friend is dearer than the light of heaven, 
for it would be better for us that the sun were extinguished than 
that we should be without friends.” Does this sound like coldness 
and lack of human affection? St. Teresa, that saint of truly sera- 
phic love of God, had all her life the most tender affection for her 
family, and more specially for the brother who had been the com- 
panion and confidant of her childhood. Not only did she take 
interest in his immortal soul, but she sympathized deeply in all his 
temporal joys and sorrows. Her heart, though pierced with the 
Seraph’s dart, was great enough to have room in it for the deepest 
human love. And so with all the saints and servants of God. 
Think of the intense affection between St. Monica and her son, 
St. Augustine, specially after his conversion, and of the perfect 
sympathy that united the great ascetic, St. Benedict, and his sister, 
St. Scholastiea. 

St. Teresa’s namesake, Sceur Thérése of the Child Jesus and 
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of the Holy Face (the Little Flower), loved her family with a depth 
of feeling which is touching in its simplicity and earnestness. She 
says herself that words cannot tell with what passion she loved 
her dear father from her very childhood, and her love for him and 
for her sisters and other relatives did but grow with her sanctity. 
In her touching autobiography she writes: “ I remember that in the 
month of June, 1888, at the time when we feared he (her father) 
would have paralysis of the brain, I surprised my mistress by 
saying: ‘I suffer much, mother, but I feel I could bear still more.’ 
I did not think then of the trial which was awaiting us. I 
did not know that on the twelfth of February, a month after my 
taking the habit, our revered father would drink such a bitter 
chalice! Ah! I did not then say that I could have suffered more! 
Words cannot express my anguish and that of my sisters. I will 
not try to describe it...... And what interviews I had with my 
Céline. Ah, far from parting us, the gratings of Carmel united us 
more strongly than ever; the same thoughts, the same wishes, the 
same love for Jesus and for souls were our very life.” Later 
on she adds: “ When giving itself to God the heart does not lose 
its natural tenderness; this tenderness on the contrary increases 
by becoming purer and more divine.” True, she knew how to mor- 
tify this love of her dear ones, and she tells in her simple ingenuous 
way how when her beloved “ little mother,” her sister Pauline, had 
become her superior, she schooled herself never to ask of her any 
greater favor, attention, or love than was granted to the other nuns, 
in fact, not so much perhaps, and she relates how she often had to 
clutch at the banisters of the stair to prevent herself from going 
in to pour out her soul to her. But though she mortified all out- 
ward show of her affection, she never dreamt of smothering or 
lessening it, and to her dying day it did but increase in intensity. 
She could not even think that she would be happy in heaven by being 
forgetful of those she loved on earth; she wished to continue her 
apostolate among men, her helpfulness and tender care of them after 
her death. “You will look down upon us from heaven, won't 
you?” asked a nun of her one day. “No, I will come down,” 
she answered. 

Her letters to her sisters are full of tender love, specially 
those to her “ little mother ” or her beloved Céline. To the latter 
she wrote shortly after entering the convent: “ Already a month 
since we were parted. But why doI say parted? Were the ocean 
between us, our souls would remain united...... The tender love of 
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our childhood has changed into a far greater union of thoughts 
and feelings.” 

When Céline was about to enter the convent, she wrote to her: 
“This is perhaps the last time, my dear little sister, that I use 
my pen in order to converse with you; God has granted my dearest 
wish. Come! We will suffer together...... and then Jesus will 
take one of us and the others will remain a little longer in exile. 
Listen to what I wish to say to you. Never, never will God part 
us: if I die first, do not think that I will go far from your soul, 
never have we been more closely united.” 

Who has not read the touching story of St. Elizabeth of Hun- 
gary’s love for her husband and of her almost inconsolable sorrow 
at his death? What wife ever loved her spouse more than did St. 
Jane de Chantal or her children either, though she did have the 
courage to step over the body of her only son when he tried to 
prevent her from leaving them to become the foundress of the 
Order of the Visitation. Never did her motherly love or solicitude 
for him or for her other children slacken after she had undertaken 
the duties of religious life and become Superioress of her order. 
She loved them none the less, but even more for having felt it her 
duty out of love for God to leave them after having carefully 
provided for their future. 

Among other great servants of God who are not canonized, 
but who yet worked and suffered much for their dear Lord and 
led many souls to Him, we find the same: passionate human love. 
“We all need the heart of a friend,” said Pére Lacordaire, the 
world-famed Dominican, “ the Christ Himself had St. John.” An- 
other famous orator and writer of the great Dominican order, Pére 
Didon, seems so austere and detached from all worldly things 
that at first one expects him to have had little feeling or even 
thought about anyone except in a spiritual way. “Le Christ est 
ma passion divine,’ was his motto, a very hard one to translate 
in all its touching beauty. “Christ is the one divine passion of 
my heart ” would be, I think, the best rendering of it in English. 
His soul seemed to soar like an eagle above all the petty things 
of life. He was, as he says himself, a soldier of Christ, an untiring, 
unfearing warrior in His great cause, sparing himself neither pain, 
nor danger, nor fatigue, and dauntlessly heedless of the opinions 
of men, because he felt he was fulfilling the call God had given him. 

Yet, when one comes to read his letters, one is touched almost 
to tears by’the gentleness and tenderness that were in him, and 
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specially by his passionate love for his dead sister and for his 
mother, that “ valiant Christian’ of whom he was so proud, and 
whose sorrows and sufferings during the last years of her life cut 
his noble heart to the quick. In the crushing sorrow of his own 
temporary disgrace, the chief bitterness of his cross was the grief 
of his mother, and when she died suddenly during his exile, his 
sorrow was unspeakable, and was perhaps responsible for the ter- 
rible heart disease which carried him off a few years later in the 
midst of his labors, when fame and success were once more his. 
On reaching home immediately after her death he wrote to one of 
his penitents: “I cannot write. My heart is breaking. My grief 
is infinite. No sacrifice has been spared me. My poor mother: has 
died without my being there at her last hour to close her eyes; 
hear the supreme words of her heroic tenderness. She is dead. 
I did not see her even in her coffin. I only arrived on Sunday and 
she had already been buried on Saturday. Destiny has hours which 
are fearful. God’s hand is heavy upon me. I am crushed...... 
Farewell, I cannot write more, I could not speak to you. My tears 
are choking me. Ah! how I loved my poor mother...... ee 

In another letter he says again: “I remain prostrated under 
the terrible hand of God. My heart is broken. I worshipped my 
mother. I am stabbed to the very core...... I am in agony before 
Christ Whom I love and Who spares me no sacrifice...... I can 
but suffer and pray in silence, living in intimacy of soul with my 
beloved dead. I find her in the depth of my soul and feel her still 
living there. My sorrow absorbs me. I live in it, I would I could 
die of it...... Griefs such as mine cannot be comforted; and in 
spite of my unconquerable faith, in spite of my energy, it will take 
time for me to regain my mental poise.” 

Could any filial love be deeper or more impassioned than this? 
How true it is that, as Cardinal Manning once said, the best 
daughter makes the best nun, and the best son the best priest, monk 
or missionary ! 

Among priests who have been converts to the Catholic faith 
the life of Cardinal Manning, so austere to himself, so gentle, 
courteous and sympathetic to others, gives one a thousand touching 
examples of the lovingness as well as the loveableness of hearts that 
belong entirely to God. More lately still, the life of Monsignor 
Benson, whose death, after a short and brilliant career, was such 
a loss to the Church, is an illuminative and encouraging lesson, for 
it shows in what perfect sympathy a zealous lover of God and 
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worker in His vineyard can remain with his dear ones, even if 
they do not belong to the true Church, yet are in perfect good faith 
about their own belief. 

Mr. A. C. Benson, in the preface to his charming Memoirs 
of a Brother, says: “ Moreover, his family affection was very 
strong; when he became a Catholic we, all of us, felt, including 
himself, that there might be a certain separation, not of affection, 
but of occupations and interests; and he himself took very great 
care to avoid this, with the happy result that we saw him, I truly 
believe, more often and more intimately than ever before. Indeed, 
my own close companionship with him really began when he came 
as a Roman Catholic to Cambridge.” 

One of the means which enabled Monsignor Benson to carry 
this out was his perfect frankness with his family from the very 
first. Writing to a friend he says: “I told my mother I was 
troubled in mind more than a year ago. Of course it was something 
of a shock to her, but comparatively slight. Then as the months 
went by, I kept her fully informed, so far as was possible, as 
to my state of mind, and ultimately, when my decision was taken, 
it was very little shock to her, as the idea had become familiar to 

The result has been that neither she nor I am conscious 
of an estrangement.” 

Writing to his brother Arthur, after his reception into the 
Church, Father Benson said: “ Mamma and I are meeting in 
London next week. She really has been good to me beyond all 
words. Her patience and kindness have been unimaginable 
I must thank you again for your extreme kindness—I am really 
grateful, though I am always dumb about such things when I meet 
people.” 

Again after many years he wrote: “ Between my mother and 
myself there is not a shadow of a shadow; in many ways we are 
nearer to-one another than we were before.” 

Monsignor Benson had bitter religious discussions, almost 
quarrels, with his brothers and sister at first, but this evidently 
wore away, and his intimacy, specially with his brother Arthur, 
grew deeper and more loving than before. 

Not only did his heart remain in union with his family, but 
his solicitude for his friends and, indeed, for all who came to 
him for help or advice was untiring, and his patience with the 
most unredsonable and wearisome was truly wonderful. Even 
when, through overwork, his health and strength were failing 
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fast and he was suffering acutely, he found sufficient energy to 
answer their innumerable letters fully and constantly. And when 
death came, so suddenly in the midst of his successful labors and 
he accepted it with such perfect resignation to God’s will, his love 
for his dear ones was true to the last. ‘‘ Excuse me,” he murmured, 
interrupting the prayers for the dying to say to Mr. A. C. Benson, 
“ sive my love to them all.” 

Sceur Thérése, the Little Flower, explains her special veneration 
for the holy missionary martyr, Blessed Théophane Vénard, in 
these words: ‘‘ Théophane Vénard was a ‘little’ saint, his life was 
quite ordinary. He loved Our Lady very much and he loved his 
family very much—I too, I love my family! I do not understand 
saints who do not love their families.” 

One cannot but feel as she did, when reading his biography, 
one of the most touching pictures of Catholic family life ever 
written. They were all very devout, the children were trained to 
deep piety from their babyhood and Théophane, the holiest of 
them all, was perhaps the most loving. He was a devoted son and 
much attached to his two younger brothers, but his deepest love, 
his true heart union was with his beloved sister Mélanie. It is a 
very poem of brotherly love. His simple, unaffected letters to her 
are not only full of deep piety and resignation to God’s will, but of 
intense sympathy and affection. From their early childhood: they 
had planned how they would spend their lives together in the 
service of God and His poor, and when still a boy at boarding 
school, he wrote to her: “ Very often when I am at work my 
thoughts fly back to you...... I follow you in thought everywhere. 
Although so far apart, our thoughts, our wishes, our aspirations 
seem to be one. O what a blessed thing it is, this communion of 
souls, to be able to pray for each other and to pray for our loved 
ones together!...... But I should like to be with you again in 
body as well as in spirit. Oh! when shall we be able to live 
together as we did as children and share all our troubles and all 
our joys.” And in another letter he says: “ But you, you are half 
of myself. You are more than my sister, you are my guardian 
angel.” And again: “O how happy I should be in a quiet coun- 
try parish with my Mélanie, I would guide the good people and 
try to save their souls and you would have care of the church; 
and together we would labor for God and talk of Him and of His 
holy Mother and of all those we have loved and lost.” 

Later on, she confided to him her belief that God was calling 
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her to the religious life, and he answered: “ No, dearest Mélanie! 
believe this—I will never try for an instant to turn you from any 
generous or holy project. I should be afraid of robbing you of 
your crown! But I tell you frankly that to lose you would be a 
terrible sacrifice on my part. Every time the thought comes across 
my mind, I beg for the grace of God to enable me to bear it, 
if it be His will that you should go and leave us.” 

When he himself felt called to sacrifice his life to God’s service 
as a missionary, he broke the news to his dear ones with the most 
loving tenderness, begging for their consent and prayers that he 
might be worthy of his great calling. Upon receiving their heart- 
broken, but nobly resigned answers, he wrote again to Mélanie: 
“O how I cried when I read your letter! Yes, I knew well the 
sorrow I was going to bring upon my family and especially upon 
you, my dear little sister. But don’t you think it cost me tears of 
blood, too, to take such a step, and give you all such pain. Who 
ever cared more for home and a home life than I? All my happi- 
ness here below was centred in it. But God, Who had united us 
all in links of the tenderest affection, wished to wean me from it. 
Oh! what a fight and a struggle I have had with my poor human 
nature! But then Our Lord, Who asked the sacrifice at my hands, 
gave me the strength to accomplish it. He did more. He gave 
me the strength to offer myself the bitter chalice to those I loved. 
I undertook it because I knew you all so well, and I was full of 
faith and hope...... and now, I can only adore His mercy, and 
praise Him Who has led me so tenderly through this terrible trial 
ceed Can it be, then, that family ties and family joys are not 
holy and blessed?” he adds, “has God forbidden them...... No, 
a thousand times, no!” 

When starting for his mission to China, he wrote again: ‘“ My 
much-loved sister, my own little Mélanie, good-bye. I feel it very 
much that I am not able to write you a good long letter. It is a 
positive suffering to me for we have so many, many things to 
say to each other, but I have scarcely a moment. I shall never 
forget you or our happy childhood together, or our family gather- 
ings and home joys, but by and by we shall all be reunited. I 
go with a heavy heart and eyes full of tears, but we must pray 
together, the one for the other, and bear the pain of parting 
bravely. God bless you. My paper must convey my last kiss to 
my darling sister.” 

On his, journey he writes again: “And now I am leaving and 
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probably forever. Ought we not, then, to have a good long talk. 
Ah, now comes the sorrow! I must have all the say to myself. 
There is not dear little Mélanie to answer me; no gentle eyes to 
look at me; no soft hand to hold in mine, and to keep it back and 
try to make me stay a few minutes longer...... Ah, you are all to- 
gether; and I? Iamalone! Alone with God—alone forevermore. 
But I know how you have followed me in thought, and I like to 
think of this letter’s arrival home, and the welcome it will get! 
Am I not a real baby? But, O my God, it is not wrong, is it, 
to love one’s home and one’s father, and one’s brothers and one’s 
sister? to suffer terribly at parting from them—to feel one’s lone- 
liness, to try to console one another? To mingle our prayers 
and our tears, and also our hopes. For we have left all for Thee. 
We wish to work for Thee; and we trust to be reunited one day 
in Thee forever and forever.” 

During the trying years of his life as a missionary to the 
heathen, neither his tireless labors, his long privations and suffer- 
ings, nor the knowledge of his approaching martyrdom, could 
lessen his constant affectionate thoughtfulness for his dear ones, 
and in his cage awaiting execution, he wrote to console them and 
bid them a loving farewell. To Mélanie he said: “ Now, as my 
last hour is approaching, I want to send you, my darling sister and 
friend, a special word of love and farewell. For our hearts have 
been one from childhood. You have never had a secret from me, 
nor I from you. When as a schoolboy, I used to leave home for 
college, it was my little Mélanie who prepared my box, and soft- 
ened by her tender words the pain of parting. It was you who 
shared in the sorrow and joys of my college life; it was you who 
strengthened my vocation for the foreign missions. It was with 
you, dearest Mélanie, that I passed that solemn night of the 
twenty-sixth of February, 1851, which was our last meeting upon 
earth, and which we spent in a conversation so full of intimate 
thoughts and feelings of sympathy and holy hope, that it reminded 
me of the farewell of St. Benedict and St. Scholastica. 
And when I crossed the seas, and came to water with sweat 
and blood this Annamite country, your letters were my strength, 
my joy, and my consolation. It is then only fair that, in this last 
hour, your brother should think of you, and send to you a few final 
words of love and never-dying remembrance.” Then after burning 
words of divine love, joyful resignation and even exultation at 
being able to lay down his life for his beloved Master, he bids her 
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grow in the practice of every virtue, looking forward to the happy 
time when they shall be happy for evermore, and ends his letter 
thus: “ Good-bye, my Mélanie, good-bye, my loved sister! Adieu! 
Your devoted brother. Théophane.”’ 

In his last words to his superior he also requested that a 
few of his simple belongings might be sent home to his family who 
would, he knew, prize them so highly. 

Did his love of God or zeal for souls chill his tenderness 
for his own, or did his faithful love for them hinder him from 
attaining to sanctity and the martyr’s crown? Did they not, on the 
contrary, work together for the perfecting of his pure and beautiful 
soul? 

“T do not believe that lovely things should be stamped upon,” 
answered Monsignor Benson to a friend who was urging the danger 
of a strong sense of beauty, “should they not rather be led in 
chains?” Does not this saying also apply to the love of one’s 
family and friends? Is it not God’s will that it should in no way 
be stamped upon but, on the contrary, developed to the full, yet 
so perfectly led in chains that, at the first word from the Divine 
Master, we should be willing to sacrifice it completely, as did 
Blessed Théophane, even though the parting cost him tears of 
blood! 

So long as we love in God and for God then, is it not true that 
we cannot love too deeply ?—for God is Love and love is of God. 


























SALVE REGINA ATERNA! 
BY J. CORSON MILLER. 


Rosep in thy flawless beauty sempiternal, 
That shames the towering loveliness of Night, 
Earth’s ancient message vernal 
Is turned for thee a hymn of praise diurnal, 
Of elemental might. 
Yea, Summer, in her fragrance-laden flight, 
Doth spill her shining hours, 
Brimmed high with fruits and flowers, 
For thee who art the Queen of All the Year. 
So, too, when Autumn, ruddy-cheeked and brown, 
Along her flaming fields comes dancing down, 
Freighted with golden harvest of good cheer— 
(The purple grape that clustered to its fall, 
The new red corn, ripened for festival, 
God’s every gift from field and tree and vine, ) 
There comes a mem’ry of thy Son divine, 
And thy dear voice saying: “ They have no wine.” 
Then Winter, white and tall, 
Though agéd, gaunt, of chilly mien withal, 
Brings to thine arms again the Christ-Child—Him, 
Adored by highest Heaven’s Seraphim ; 
Him Whom the Father loves; of Whom He spake, 
What time the Earth did quake, 
On Tabor when the Vision smote men’s eyes— 
“ This is My well-belovéd Son, 
Mark ye Him now, this is The One, 


In Whom forever I am well pleased.” 
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SALVE REGINA 4ZTERNA 


In truth, throughout the year’s proud festal chain 


’ 


Come hail or snow, sunshine or silver rain, 
Thy Name is linked to veneration-days, 
And dedicate to praise. 
Hence am I come, 
Soul-weary, harassed, dumb— 
A strayer by lone streams, 


A dreamer of poor dreams, 
Albeit a weak mortal smirched with mire, 


And seared with Sin’s fierce fire, 
To lay my humble tribute on thy shrine, 
To ask thee, mother mine, 
If thou wilt take tonight my simple song. 
Abashed, I press from out the straining throng, 
To hail thee Queen Possest of Heaven’s Charms, 
To seek thy shelt’ring arms. 
Art thou not Mother of our Fallen Race? 
Lo! let the pity pictured in thy face 
Rush down upon me, flooding all my soul 
With penitential peace to make me whole. 
For thee, for thee, 
Lady of Loss, yet White-Winged Victory, 
I touch my lowly lyre to fervent strains, 
And sing thee Queen of Heaven’s rich domains. 
Dowered with tenderness, 
Flowered with gentleness, 
From thy lily-white feet to thy hallowéd hair, 
Belovéd of Jesu, Belovéd, Belovéd, 
Supremely spotless, eternally fair, 
Virgin of Virgins, hear my pray’r! 
Hail Mary, Full of Grace, pray for me when 


In what tense hour I go to death, Amen. 




















MOBILIZING THE LAW OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND. 
BY FRANK O'HARA, PH.D. 


——~w HE value of a thing,” the economist says, “ depends 
yl upon the supply of it and the demand for it. In- 
crease the supply or diminish the demand and you 
lower the value. Decrease the supply or increase the 
demand and you enhance the value.” “ That was all 
true enough in the past,” objects the nervous individualist, “ but it 
bids fair to be true no longer, since Congress is at work abolishing 
the law of supply and demand. In the future the law of supply 
and demand is to be discarded, and values are to be fixed arbitrarily 
by governmental authority.” ‘One test of a just price,” said the 
older reformer, “is that it is in conformity with the price fixed 
by competition, and has not been brought about by arbitrary inter- 
ference with the law of supply and demand.” “ But,” urges the 
man who would keep food prices within bounds, “the price fixed 
by the competitive principle is extortionate, and we can have just 
prices only with arbitrary regulation.” And so our economic 
principles appear to be at sixes and sevens. 

Not only are our economic principles in sad confusion, but 
the motives which lead men to economic action are said to be taking 
on freakish aspects. Owners of potatoes, it is said, for example, 
_ destroy them in carload lots for the purpose of increasing the value 
of their remaining holdings. Now this action would be understand- 
able if these owners held their wares under monopoly conditions, 
but it is not reported that they individually own a considerable 
fraction of the total supply or that they are acting in collision with 
other owners so as to establish a monopoly. Men have never 
before on land or sea acted in this way from this motive. There 
is of course the classical instance of the Cumaean Sibyl, who burned 
the six books and received the same price for the remaining three 
that she had originally asked for the whole nine. But it must be 
remembered that the Sibyl was a monopolist. If there had been 
other competing Sibyls in the neighborhood with equally good 
books she would probably have lost money in the venture. But the 
potato owners are competitors and not monopolists. It seems prob- 
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able, therefore, that there has been some mistake made in reporting 
the facts in the case. 

Another case where it appears on the surface that the usual 
economic motives do not operate is that of wheat. While wheat is 
selling in the United States at two dollars or more a bushel, it is 
selling in Great Britain and France at a dollar and eighty cents, 
in spite of the fact that Great Britain and France are buying a 
large part of their supply in our markets. And it is reported that 
flour is relatively lower in price than wheat in those countries. 
The explanation of this strange situation is not difficult to find. 
The European governments are selling the wheat at a loss in order 
to give their people cheaper bread. The loss is being made up by 
taxation. Then, too, the war flour of Europe contains a larger 
percentage of the weight of the grain than does our flour. It is 
poorer in quality and therefore cheaper in price. Not only does it 
contain more of the wheat bran, but it also contains a considerable 
mixture of the flour of cheaper cereals than wheat. For these 
reasons it is not surprising that it should be sold at a lower price 
than American flour. 

Our wheat dealers, then, do not sell wheat to the Europeans at 
a lower price than that which the American millers pay. They sell 
now, as they have always sold, to all comers at the price fixed by 
the law of supply and demand. They are called extortioners not 
because they invoke a new principle in the establishing of prices, 
but because the conditions of supply and demand are now such as 
to establish prices at a high level. Contrary to a view that is gain- 
ing much currency, speculation does not necessarily result in extor- 
tion. Indeed under normal conditions speculation in food-stuffs 
is highly desirable from a social point of view. Under the influence 
of speculation and of the law of supply and demand, surplus food 
materials are normally kept from a time when they are less needed 
to a time when they are more needed, and are transferred from 
owners who need them less to owners who need them more. The 
speculators, of course, reap a reward for performing this important 
social function, and in ordinary times this reward is paid without 
much grumbling. But under our present war conditions, with the 
value of money falling and the value of food materials rising, the 
burden of the speculator’s charge becomes more keenly felt, and 
we seek to have his service performed by other agencies at a lesser 
expense. | 

The food situation with which we are confronted is substan- 
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tially this: the food producer must we well rewarded in order to 
encourage him to increase production; the food consumer must 
not be charged too high a price or he cannot purchase the neces- 
sary food. The middleman must be eliminated in as far as it is 
possible, in order to conserve the interests of both producer 
and consumer. The middleman is not to be eliminated because he 
is an extortioner, but because there is little or nothing left with 
which to pay him for his service after the producer has been paid 
out of what the consumer is able to pay for the food. Manifestly 
the middleman cannot be dispensed with unless some other agency 
can be found which will perform his work at little or no expense, 
or at a cost which is borne by someone other than the producer or 
consumer. 

The law of supply and demand is not to be allowed to work 
under the usual conditions. It must be mobilized for service in the 
war. It will continue to be true that an increase in the supply or a 
decrease in the demand will lower prices, while a decrease in the 
supply or an, increase in the demand will raise prices. ' But the 
demand and the supply themselves are to be regulated in new ways. 
Increase in supply and decrease in demand will be encouraged, and, 
with the work of the speculating middleman reduced to a minimum, 
the producer and consumer will come to a better understanding 
with each other than has prevailed in the immediate past. 

The new plan of mobilizing supply and demand, in so far 
as it relates to foods, may be considered under three heads. In 
the first place, the demand for our food products is to be regulated 
and limited by placing such restrictions upon exports as will guar- 
antee a sufficiency to ourselves at reasonable prices, and give the 
surplus to our Allies in so far as they need it, leaving whatever 
remainder there may be for the neutrals. Secondly, governmental 
agencies are to be interposed between producer and consumer for 
the purpose of saving to them the profit of the speculating middle- 
man. The increased price which this arrangement will secure for 
the producer will encourage him to increase the supply. And finally, 
the food consumers are to be brought together into a food con- 
serving organization which, through the saving of waste and 
the simplifying of diet, will affect favorably both ‘supply and 
demand. 

Power to control exports was given to the President in the 
espionage law, which makes it unlawful to export from the United 
States articles which the President has proclaimed it against the 
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public safety to export, except under such conditions as he may 
prescribe. Under the terms of that act an Exports Council has 
already been established, and has undertaken the. elaboration of 
machinery for the administration of the law. 

At the time of the appointment of the members of the Exports 
Council, President Wilson issued a statement in which he outlined 
its policy. “ Our primary duty in the matter of foodstuffs and like 
necessaries,” he said, “ is to see to it that the peoples associated with 
us in the war get as generous a proportion as possible of our 
surplus, but it will also be our wish and purpose to supply the 
neutral nations whose peoples depend upon us for such supplies 
as nearly in proportion to their need as the amount to be divided 
permits.” The policy here announced differs from that which 
has hitherto prevailed, in that under the former policy of com- 
petitive buying neutrals entered our markets upon equal terms with 
our Allies and ourselves, and the amounts. which they were able to 
take away depended on their bidding power in the open market. 
Under the new plan the amount which they can get is relatively 
independent of their purchasing power. They can get only what 
is left over, and they cannot even get so much when there is danger 
that they will use it to furnish aid to the enemy. 

On July oth, in accordance with the provisions of the espion- 
age act, the President issued a proclamation requiring persons ex- 
porting certain classes of commodities after July 15th to secure 
licenses from the Department of Commerce. The list of commod- 
ities mentioned in the proclamation included, among other things, 
coal, coke, fuel oils, kerosene and gasoline, food grains, flour and 
meal therefrom, fodder and feeds, meat and fats, pig-iron, steel 
billets, and certain other iron and steel products. The reason 
given in the proclamation for the embargo against and the licensing 
of the export of these articles, was that “ the public safety requires 
that succor shall be prevented from reaching the enemy,” but 
in a supplementary statement the President explained that “ in 
controlling by license the export of certain indispensable commodi- 
ties from the United States, the Government has first and chiefly 
in view the amelioration of the food conditions which have arisen 
or are likely to arise in our own country before new crops are har- 
vested.” Through the licensing system the Government will be 
enabled to keep a close watch on exports to the various countries, 
and to put a stop to such exports wherever and whenever it becomes 
to our interest to do so. 
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The second part of the programme, namely, the abolition of 
the speculating middleman, is the one which is apparently the most 
difficult to accomplish. As these lines are being written it seems 
certain that some legislative device will be adopted to reduce 
speculation to a minimum, but there is the greatest uncertainty 
as to the nature of the device. As the food control bill was 
originally proposed, provision was made for the fixing of both 
maximum and minimum prices. Early in its history, however, the 
idea of a rigid maximum price was abandoned, and in its place was 
substituted a plan to regulate the price to the consumer by a system 
of Government licensing and Government purchase and sale. The 
minimum price below which the food products should not be sold 
and which was to be guaranteed by the Government to the producer 
still remains a feature of the bill. This provision was designed to 
encourage production, and to secure the support of the farming 
element of the population for the legislation. It has not been en- 
tirely successful in accomplishing this purpose, however, as the 
amount of the minimum has remained in doubt, and the farmers 
appear to be afraid that when the law goes into effect and the Presi- 
dent proceeds to determine and establish the minimum price to be 
paid to the farmer, he will listen to the pleas of the consumers and 
especially to the plea of organized labor, with the result that the in- 
terests of the producing farmers will be lost sight of, and a mini- 
mum price will be fixed too low to reward the producer fairly for his 
efforts. To obviate this difficulty many of the representatives of 
the farming interests in Congress are struggling to have the mini- 
mum price named in the law, and not left to the tender mercies 
of the President and his advisers. 

The farmers as a class cannot be said to be even mildly en- 
thusiastic over the proposal to abolish speculation in the cereals. 
In May speculation had run the price of wheat up considerably 
above three dollars a bushel, whereas at the present time it is in 
the neighborhood of two dollars. The farmers believe that this 
falling off in price is largely the result of the present legislative 
campaign against speculation, and they consider therefore that the 
legislation is hostile to their immediate interests. This, of course, 
is no indictment against the patriotism of the farmers. They are 
willing to make whatever sacrifices may be necessary, but that does 
not prevent them from seeing that they are making sacrifices. 
Their situation is identical with that of the coal or steel producers 
or the labor interests. All are willing to do their bit, but each 
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feels that if his interests is to be looked after it must be done by 
the friends of the particular interest. 

The conflict of interests is, of course, the root difficulty in the 
way of the immediate mobilization of the law of supply and de- 
mand for war purposes. The different interests know what their 
prospects are if the law of supply and demand continues to be 
operated in the old way. The producing interests are likely to reap 
an advantage while the consuming and taxpaying interests are 
likely to suffer. Or perhaps it would be more accurate to say that, 
on the whole, individuals, in so far as they are producers, would 
be gainers, and in so far as they are consumers and taxpayers 
would be losers by permitting the free play of competition at this 
time. In order to safeguard the interests of individuals as con- 
sumers and taxpayers, it becomes necessary to legislate restrictions 
upon free competition, but before deciding where the restrictions 
are to be placed, it becomes necessary to consult the conflicting 
interests of the same individuals as producers. 

The charge that freely competitive production is planless and 
extremely wasteful, is not now made for the first time, nor is it 
truer now than it has been in the past. It has always contained 
a considerable amount of truth. But the need for avoiding 
planless and wasteful production is much greater in the present 
crisis than it has been heretofore. Moreover, it is now possible 
to bring pressure to bear upon the individual as producer to agree 
to compromise legislation in a way that would not be possible in 
time of peace. It is in the light of these circumstances that emer- 
gency measures are now being adopted, that under other conditions 
would rightly be objected to as socialistic. 

As we have seen, the supply of and the demand for food 
materials are to be modified during the War by restricting expor- 
tation and by eliminating speculation in foodstuffs as far as feasi- 
ble. But there still remains to be mentioned a very important 
phase of the campaign for controlling the food supply. This is the 
voluntary organization of the consumers for the purpose of avoid- 
ing waste in food consumption. Since the preparation of the foods 
for final consumption is practically entirely in the hands of the 
women of the country, this phase of the movement addresses itself 
especially to them. 

To carry out the plan of organizing the consumers a central 
staff under the direction of Mr. Hoover.is already at work in 
Washington. The members of this staff are volunteers, mostly 
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women, who are donating their time to the cause. This bureau of 
food administration uses a variety of agencies in getting in touch 
with the women who direct the consumption of food throughout the 
country. In the first place pledge cards are widely distributed by 
the bureau to be signed by those handling food in the homes. 
Those receiving the cards are asked to sign the pledge, in which 
they agree to carry out the directions and advice of the Food Ad- 
ministrator in the conduct of their households as far as their cir- 
cumstances permit. Upon receipt of these pledge cards the bureau 
sends instructions to the homekeepers explaining the methods to be 
used in conserving food. 

The Food Administration is making use of the Council of Na- 
tional Defence to bring its campaign before the public. The Coun- 
cil of National Defence is in touch with the Council of Defence 
of the various States, and these local organizers are or- 
ganizing the work of the Food Administration locally. In addi- 
tion lectures on food conservation are being delivered in summer 
schools and at county fairs throughout the country, and it is expected 
that in the fall the schools will take up the work of teaching thrift 
in the homes. : 

A few extracts from the advice of the Food Administrator will 
indicate the nature of the crusade: “Save the wheat. One wheatless 
meal a day. Use corn, oatmeal, rye or barley bread and non-wheat 
breakfast foods...... If each person weekly saves one pound of 
wheat flour, that means one hundred and fifty million more bushels 
of. wheat for the Allies to mix in their bread.” ‘“ Save the meat. 
Beef, mutton or pork not more than once daily. Use freely vege- 
tables and fish. At the meat meal serve smaller portions, and stews 
instead of steaks. Make made-dishes of all left-overs. Do this and 
there will be meat enough for everyone at a reasonable price. 
Lene If we save an ounce of meat each day per person, we will 
have additional supply equal to two million two hundred thousand 
cattle.” “Save the milk. The children must have milk. Use 
every drop. Use buttermilk and sour milk for cooking and making 
cottage cheese. Use less cream.” “ Save the fats. Use butter on 
the table as usual but not in cooking. Other fats are as good...... 
Save daily one-third ounce-animal fats...... three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand tons will be saved yearly.” “ Save the sugar. 
eK gaa So there may be enough for all at reasonable price, use less 
candy and sweet drinks.” “Save the fuel. Coal comes from a 
distance and our railways are overburdened hauling war material.” 
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“Use the perishable foods. Fruits and vegetables we have in 
abundance. As a nation we eat too little green stuffs. Double their 
use and improve your health. Store potatoes and other roots 
properly and they will keep. Begin now to can or dry all surplus 
garden products.” “ Use local supplies.” A very extensive public- 
ity campaign is being undertaken, and it is expected that these 
appeals to patriotism and to self-interest will show important 
results. 

The law of supply and demand, then, is not to be abolished, 
but it is to be mobilized for the purposes of the War. Supply and 
demand are to be regulated and controlled in new ways. The self- 
interest which will move men to economic action will be enlightened 
by patriotism. It will not be a narrow and a shortsighted selfish- 
ness, but rather a self-interest broad enough to include the national 
interest. That is the ideal. Undoubtedly there will be many busi- 
ness men who will not attain to it. But there is already an in- 
spiring array of representatives of big business who have ac- 
cepted it. 
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LITERATURE IN THE MAKING. By Some of Its Makers. 
Presented by Joyce Kilmer. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$1.40 net. 

Here is a book of fascinating quality and wide appeal, for 
what could be of more interest or invite a larger body of prospec- 
tive readers than an intimate, personal and first-hand account of 
talks with our leading writers concerning the “ inside” affairs of 
their profession. 

This symposium of literary opinions includes those of such 
widely different authors as William Dean Howells, Kathleen 
Norris, Booth Tarkington, Montague Glass, Rex Beach, Robert W. 
Chambers, James Lane Allen, Harry Leon Wilson, Edward S. Mar- 
tin, Robert Herrick, Arthur Guiterman, George Barr McCutcheon, 
Frank H. Spearman, Will N. Harben, John Erskine, John Bur- 
roughs, Ellen Glasgow, Fannie Hurst, Amy Lowell, Edwin Arlington 
Robinson, Josephine Preston Peabody, Charles Rann Kennedy, and 
Percy MacKaye; and not the least of its pleasant surprises is that 
these writers more often than not express ideas with which they 
are not commonly associated by the public. Hence not only do we 
gain first hand, authoritative opinion, but a new light on the actual 
personalities of the men and women who are the makers of our 
present-day literature. 

The composer. of the volume modestly offers it as “ presented ” 
by himself; and we wonder how many readers will realize all that 
resides in that word “ presented.” For interviewing is an art, and 
one not easy of attainment, and Mr. Kilmer merits praise for his 
exercise of the art. To let one’s “ characters” talk, to keep one- 
self in the background, and yet not to such an extent as to give 
the effect of a monologue; to put the “vexed” questions at the 
_ right moment and with discretion; to interpolate casually and by 
the way the information necessary for the reader’s full understand- 
ing—these are things liable to pass unnoticed of the multitude. 
Although the American interviewer has long been the béte noir 
of famous traveling Britishers, he really fills an important place 
in the scheme of things; and certainly only an ungrateful celebrity 
would complain when Mr. Kilmer “ presents ” him. 
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A THOUSAND YEARS OF RUSSIAN HISTORY. By Sonia E. 

Howe. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $2.50 net. 

The somewhat pretentious title does not fully correspond to 
the content of the volume. The author rightly remarks that 
in England great ignorance prevails about Russia as a whole. Her 
book, therefore, seeks to convey general impressions of the various 
stages of Russia’s evolution, and to give sketches of the lives of 
those of her rulers who have stamped their era with the mark of 
their personality. At times she is pleased to be rather the reserved 
apologist than unbiassed historian. The work lacks proportion in 
treatment. A comparatively small section is devoted to the origins 
and earliest history of Russia, most of the volume being devoted 
to the lives of the Russian autocrats from Peter the Great to 
Alexander II. Besides, the life of the latter Tsar is but incom- 
pletely traced. The volume closes with the dramatic episode of 
the emancipation of the Russian serfs in 1861. 

As a popular history of Russia, the volume of Sonia E. Howe 
is a highly interesting work, remarkable for fullness of information, 
elegance and ease of style, dramatic force of narrative and mas- 
tery in character portrayal. It has all the fascination of a novel, 
so skillful is the writer in the organic synthesis of the historical ma- 
terial she has exploited in her literary work. Some complimentary 
chapters outline the past and present of the Ukraine, Poland, Fin- 
land and of the Baltic provinces. They are written with great 
care, especially the last, which describes the heroic resistance of 
Finland to the oft-repeated aggressions of the policy of Russifi- 
cation. 

It is a matter of regret that the author stops her narrative at 
the beginning of the reign of Alexander II. The period follow- 
ing that event down to the tragic end of the reign of Nicholas II. 
is exceedingly dramatic, and now-a-days, when the eyes of the 
whole world are turned towards Russia, an historical survey of this 
period would have increased the value and interest of this excel- 
lent book. 

The author touches in a few pages on the religious history of 
Russia, yet not always with a dexterous hand. For instance, she 
is not right in affirming that the new constitution of the Russian 
Church was outlined by Peter the Great. ‘“ The “ Spiritual Regula- 
tion” of the Holy Synod was conceived and framed by Theophan 
(not Theophal, p. 101) Prokopovich, “a learned theologian,” too, 
but a strohg asserter of the main doctrinal positions of Luther- 
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anism, which he strove to impart to the Russian Orthodoxy. 
On p. 266 she says that the only Church which made propaganda 
in Russia was that of Rome...... but she fails to note that the 
Catholic propaganda in Russia was carried on by means of apos- 
tolic labors, whereas that of the Russian Church, which culminated 
in the complete ruin of the United Ruthenian Church under Peter 
the Great, Catherine II. and Nicholas I., had recourse to violence 
and brutality, and added new pages to the martyrology of the 
Catholic Church in Russia. 

Catholics cannot overlook the false and unfavorable criticism 
of the educationol work of the Jesuits in Poland. In his well- 
documented works, F. S. Zalenski, S.J., vindicates the honor of 
his confréres against such false accusations. 

The writer says but a few words of Sergii Krishanich. It 
would have been timely to have placed in stronger relief the ener- 
getic personality of that Catholic priest who first advocated the 
racial and political unity of the Slavs. 


SOME EXPERIENCES IN HUNGARY: AUGUST, 1914, TO 
JANUARY, 1915. By Mina MacDonald. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25 net. 

This book may be called a garland of impressions woven by 
an English lady, who, at the outbreak of the War, was living in 
the vicinity of Pressburg, Hungary, as the companion of the two 
daughters of an Hungarian magnate. It is easy to understand that 
her position was far from agreeable. The family, whose “ enemy ” 
and guest she found herself, endeavored to make her forget the 
unpleasantness of her surroundings. At the same time, being a 
lover of truth, she never made any secret of her opinions about the 
War, while, on the other hand, her hosts discussed the same theme 
in her presence with pathetic frankness. At last, in January, 1915, 
she was able to rettirn to England, and to acquaint her countrymen 
with her experiences in Hungary. ; 

The lively narrative of her vicissitudes is sketched in a gay 
and alert style, with an abundant vein of fine humor. At times, 
however, a pathetic note casts a shadow over the cheerful tone of 
her story. The description of the sufferings of the wounded soldiers 
in the gigantic battles in Galicia is filled with dramatic interest. 

As a rule, the writer refrains from touching the political sides 
of the War. But with all due reserve and moderation of state- 
ment, she frequently provides her readers with valuable informa- 
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tion as to the conflicting aims and aspirations of the varied races 
of the Austrian empire. The book is beautifully illustrated and 
makes delightful reading. 


A DIVERSITY OF CREATURES. By Rudyard Kipling. Garden 

City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. . $1.50 net. 

In these stories Kipling presents the lamentable spectacle of 
the writer who has written himself out. From As Easy as A. B.C., 
a wearisome, drawn-out, scientific tale in the early H. G. Wells man- 
ner, to Mary Postgate, an account of the War’s reactive effect on 
two lonely women, he gives on the whole only meagre evidence 
of that power which in the eighteen-nineties made his name famous 
over the globe. 

Of course, the fourteen tales vary in merit, but by a curious 
grouping the poorest and dullest rank first, so that the reader is 
obliged to pass through some very arid stretches before he comes 
to the last five stories, the best of the collection. Only four of the 
stories were written since the War began, and in two of these— 
Swept and Garnished and Mary Postgate, the most compressed and 
altogether most artistic tales in the book—we get the rea! war at- 
mosphere. 

In the book there are two stories of practical jokes on a large 
scale—The Village that Voted the Earth was Flat and The Horse 
Marines. The last is the better, and has more than a little 
of the old rollicking humor of Soldiers Three. The Village 
that Voted the Earth was Flat is interesting in conception, but is 
drawn out to such impossible conclusions and to such an un- 
conscionable length as to destroy its effect. 

Paired off with each story and re-interpreting it, is a set of 
verses, but these never rise superior to their occasion and frequently 
fall below it. Altogether this book will add nothing to Kipling’s 
reputation, and would receive scant attention from either reviewers 
or readers were it not for the prestige of his earlier work. 


THE BIRD STUDY BOOK. By T. Gilbert Pearson, Secretary 
National Association of Audubon Societies. With Pen and 
Ink Drawings by Will Simmons. Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 
Mr. Pearson’s book is for the people who know next to noth- 
ing about birds, but are ready to attempt their acquaintance. It 
is a most reddable book, very simple and practical, and well calcu- 
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lated to initiate the inexperienced in those quiet joys that dis- 
tinguish the student of bird life. It presents briefly much informa- 
tion that would be overwhelming in formidable scientific publica- 
tions; and is intended ‘to stimulate rather than to satisfy. Those 
who are disposed to cultivate an intelligent interest in the habits 
of their bird neighbors, will find the necessary help and inspiration 
for beginners in the matter here presented for their guidance. 


THE FRAGRANT NOTE BOOK. By C. Arthur Coan. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 

This book addresses itself to lovers, not makers, of gardens. 
In its content there is, as the author warns us, “ of horticulture 
not a word,” but its prettily decorated pages are a treasure-house 
of flower-lore, legends, myths, traditions and stories of history 
connected with the blossoms that perfume the summer air. ‘These 
are told in charming prose, as well as in much poetry, some original, 
some quoted. The appearance of the volume is handsome, and it 
will doubtless figure as a gift-book. 


THE PREACHER OF CEDAR MOUNTAIN. By Ernest Thomp- 
son Seton. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co. 
$1.35 net. 

Mr. Seton’s contribution differs in character from the writ- 
ings we are accustomed to receive from him. It is a picture of 
life in the Western country some fifty years ago; not life in 
mining camps, but in the open. It tells the story of James Harti- 
gan’s struggle to fulfill the wish of his dying mother, that he 
should enter the Methodist Church and become a preacher, a 
calling for which he possesses one qualification, the gift of oratory; 
of how he is handicapped by two powerful factors for evil, an 
inheritance from his father in the shape of a craving for strong 
drink, and a love of ‘horses and horse-racing that nearly causes 
his undoing; of how he is helped to conquer by the woman who 
as*sweetheart and as wife holds him to high standards and restores 
his courage when he falls. He is an attractive hero, handsome and — 
brawny, giving more than one practical demonstration of the mus- 
cular quality of his Christianity. 

The book is vaguely reminiscent of others along similar lines ; 
it is readable, however, and, as might be expected, it breathes 
a spirit of love of nature, and contains many beautiful word-pic- 
tures of landscapes. 
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ENCHANTMENT. By E. Temple Thurston. New York: D. 

Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Thurston has before now written novels around the oc- 
casional hardships that the Church’s laws entail upon the faith- 
ful, but he has not hitherto gone to such lengths of extravagance 
as in the present instance. In view of his intimate acquaintance 
with the heart and mind of the Irish people, this novel, based upon 
what purports to be a phase of Irish Catholicism, can scarcely be 
regarded otherwise than deliberate and willful misrepresentation in 
both theme and treatment. The impious layman whom he presumes 
to call a “ good Catholic,” is hardly more objectionable than the 
priest who is tacitly presented as typical. Such wretched travesties 
could not be set forth in good faith by any writer save one totally 
ignorant of the Church, especially as she is found in Ireland. 

Despite its title, there is little charm of any kind in the book. 
It is a disagreeable story, founded on a preposterous premise, and 
can give employment only to those whose animus against the 
Church is sufficient to impart zest to anything written in her dis- 
paragement. 


AN UNWILLING TRAVELER. By Mary E. Donovan. St. 

Louis: B. Herder. 80 cents net. 

Merit of somewhat more than the average of its class is in this 
pleasant little story. It tells the experiences of a ten-year old girl, 
Anne, during a few moments spent in the prairie home of some 
relatives. Nothing momentous occurs; but the author evidently 
realizes the keen interest that normal children take in the 
practical conduct of life under new conditions, the things that can 
be seen and handled. The happy time is interrupted by a highly 
dramatic incident that throws the small heroine into distress and dif- 
ficulties, from which she is extricated largely by her own good 
sense and good behavior. Though plainly a sequel, no serious 
reading is requisite to make the tale complete; nevertheless, the 
young reader who first made Anne’s acquaintance in this volume 
will want to know all about her from the beginning. 


THE MASTER’S WORD IN THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS. 
By Rev. Thomas Flynn, C.C. Two volumes. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. $3.00 net. 

In these sixty sermons Father Flynn has set forth in a simple 
and orderly manner the special lessons of the Epistles and Gospels 
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of the Sundays and special feasts of the year. Each sermon 
is based on a text from both Epistle and Gospel, and brings out 
in brief but suggestive fashion the Church’s teaching on faith and 
morals. 


AN EVENING IN MY LIBRARY AMONG THE ENGLISH 
POETS. By Stephen Coleridge. NewYork: John Lane Co. 
$1.25 net. 

This book is rather a personal expression of likes and dis- 
likes in the field of poetry than a work of genuine criticism, that 
will have an abiding value in one’s own library. The author has 
collected some of his favorite poems and commented on them and 
their authors: sometimes wisely, as when he refuses to praise all 
of Whitman, sometimes without wisdom, as when he talks about 
Francis Thompson without a mention of The Hound of Heaven. 

Mr. Coleridge likes Longfeliow, but declines to be impressed 
by Excelsior; once in a while he offers too lavish praise to a poem 
good enough in itself, but not quite good enough for a judicious 
critic’s larger encomium. Mr. Coleridge illustrates his taste in 
poetry by examples from the poets of Great Britain, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the United States, and chooses many fair flowers to 
show what the English-speaking world has done to translate life 
in the beauty of rhythm and rhyme. 

It is very refreshing in these days of frankness and realism 
to find a critic withholding his praise from rubbish, and worse, 
that many a poet allows himself to write and his publishers to print. 
The present critic is generally on the right side in this respect. 

One could wish for a better arrangement of the subject-matter, 
and for a breaking up of the content of the volume into chapters. 
The transitions from one subject to another are often too abrupt 
and too forced to allow the reader easily to get a proper view of 
the author’s design. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH FROM WITHIN. By Alice Lady 

Lovat. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 

This is the third edition of a book which has done excellent 
service in the cause of Catholic truth. It is addressed to Catholic 
and non-Catholic alike, and its purpose is to aid both in the de- 
velopment of the supernatural life of the soul. It is especially 
valuable for its chapters on the beauty, variety and meaning of the 
liturgy, the giving and taking scandal, the necessity of religious 
education, and the cultivation of Catholic instincts. 
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THE MONKS OF WESTMINSTER. By E. H. Pearce. New 

York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $3.00. 

The Abbots of Westminster are fairly well known to his- 
tory. Their life, however, was spent for the most part outside 
the Abbey itself. Frequently they were sent by the King on 
foreign embassies, and even when at home they resided as a rule 
at their manor house of La Neyte. 

The daily life of the convent, which Canon Pearce tries to 
picture for us, depended on the Prior and his brethren. In the 
present volume, with most painstaking labor, he has compiled a 
list of the priests and monks of the Abbey from the time of Ed- 
ward the Confessor to the Dissolution (1049-1540). He has found 
in the compotus rolls and muniments seven hundred and six names 
in all, the majority of whom joined the monastery in the fourteenth 
century. These names are arranged in chronological order, and a 
brief summary of their lives is added. The volume will remain 
an invaluable book for the future historian. 

Outside of a brief appendix of three pages, little is said 
about the monks under Queen Mary, and the suppression is prac- 
tically ignored. We have only the names of those who signed 
the deed of surrender, January 16, 1540. 


THE SACRAMENTS. By Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph Pohle, D.D. 
Authorized English Version by Arthur Preuss. Volume IV. 
$1.50 net. 

ESCHATOLOGY. By Rt. Rev. Mgr. Joseph Pohle, D.D. Au- 
thorized English version by Arthur Preuss. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.00 net. 

The eleventh and twelfth volumes of the Pohle-Preuss series 
of dogmatic textbooks contain the treatises on Extreme Unction, 
Holy Orders and Matrimony, Death, Heaven, Hell, Purgatory, 
the Resurrection of the Body and the Last Judgment. They fol- 
low the traditional method, providing the thesis by Scripture and 
tradition, and answering in a brief manner the common objections 
of non-Catholics. The bibliography has been brought up to date 
by the English translacor. 

SERMONS AND DISCOURSES. By Rt. Rev. John McQuirk. 
New York: St. Paul’s Library. 

Monsignor McQuirk, the Rector of St. Paul’s Church, New 
York City, ‘has just published a third volume of his parochial ser- 
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mons. They are suggestive, timely, well-written and thoughtful. 
The present volume contains doctrinal sermons on the Incarnation, 
the Divinity of Christ, and Purgatory; moral sermons on Sin, 
Death, Judgment and Intemperance; and panegyrics on St. Cecilia 
and St. Patrick. 3 
EBOAIR C5 
THE STORY OF THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES, By Rev. 
Denis Lynch, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.75 net. 
Father Lynch, in this excellent commentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles, gives a detailed and accurate study of the development 
of primitive Christianity. In simple and popular fashion he de- 
scribes the first preaching of the Gospel after Pentecost, the first 
persecutions, the deacons and their work, the Council of Jerusalem, 
and the three missionary journeys of St. Paul. Most of the illus- 
trations are from present-day photographs of Jerusalem, Lydda, 
Antioch, Miletus, Athens, Corinth, Ephesus and Cesarea. 


ST. BERNARD, ABBOT OF CLAIRVAUX. The Notre Dame 
Series of Lives of the Saints. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25.. 
The figure of the distinguished Cistercian here stands out as 

the embodiment of his age. From the first chapter, which sets 
forth the ideal of monasticism in medizval times, through the 
thorny days of Citeaux, we follow the story with deeper interest 
than any romance. With a faith so vivid that it seems vision, 
the noble band, under Bernard’s leadership, leave earthly for heav- 
enly gain, even the children holding the former as dross, and 
reckoning themselves worsted in the bargain of life when left heirs 
of lorldly manors and estates. 

A veritable breath of Pentecost seems to have swept over the 
face of Christendom, and once again the desert bloomed as the 
rose. 

Bernard had: fled the world for solitude, but as the friend 
of the Bridegroom he was consumed with zeal for the Church, 
the Bride of Christ. So long as valiant soul and frail body held 
together he must spend and be spent for souls. Pope and anti-Pope, 
ruler and Crusader, schismatic and heretic, each in turn felt his 
marvelous influence. Peter Leone and Abelard; Pons of Cluny 
and Gilbert de la Porrée; William of Aquitaine and other feudal 
lords of his ilk, met with the unflinching opposition of the saint, 
while all that was virtuous and great and good gathered round the 
humble monk! His winning personality, his noble detachment, his 
VOL, CV.—44 
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ready humor all combine to produce a character, whose far-reach- 
ing influence left an ineffaceable impression on his century. The 
work of St. Bernard and his order easily refutes the stupid preju- 
dice which counts the medizval monk as useless to his fellowmen. 
One has but to read this book to realize the debt of Christendom 
to great Bernard of Clairvaux. 


POLAND’S CASE FOR INDEPENDENCE. Being a series of es- 
says illustrating the continuance of her national life. By the 
Polish Relief Committee. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 
$3.00 net. 

In his famous work, Poland, George Brandés writes: “ We 
love Polond as we love freedom. Poland is a symbol, a symbol 
of all for which the best of the human race have either loved or 
fought.” This well-deserved love for Poland has grown with 
the great tragedy of the World War. “A great part of that gigantic 
struggle has been waged on Polish land, and aims at the possession 
of Polish territory. Polish towns have been destroyed, Polish 
villages burnt, Polish industries ruined, and the remaining rem- 
nants of the nation’s glorious past have been annihilated. Worst 
and most deplorable of all, her sons have had to fight against one 
another in the different armies. Yet, when the day of peace comes 
and the ministers and diplomatists of Europe. are gathered round 
a table to discuss the graye and vital problems of the future, there 
will be none to represent that Poland which has known famine 
and devastation, that Poland which has become the cockpit of the 
East, where innumerable armies have fought and held up the 
others.” 

No wonder, then, that Poles, looking to a better future and 
the realization of their patriotic aims, assert with the pen their 
imprescriptible right to national independence. 

The present volume is the collective voice of Poland for the 
defence of Polish claims. It comprehends the following treatises : 
I. Landmarks of Polish History; II. Poland’s Struggle for In- 
dependence; III. Poland as an Independent Economic Unity; IV. 
Polish Literature; V. Polish Art; VI. Polish Music; VII. Intel- 
lectual Poland. These essays, sketched by Polish writers, with 
exception of the one on Polish music, are designed to throw light 
on the continuance of Polish national life, and to interpret the 
manifestations of that life to foreigners, especially the people of 
Great Britain. 
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The spirit of ardent patriotism, the same indomitable will to 
restore new life to Poland, the same hope of a united and inde- 
pendent Poland give synthetic unity to this collective work. 

Of course, not all the data contained in this book will meet 
with unanimous approval. Lithuanians, for instance, and Ruthe-. 
nians will not subscribe to the statistics here presented concerning 
their own nationalities. An impartial critic will find several bom- 
bastic expressions in the essays on the Polish art and music. These 
may perhaps be excusable because they spring from a tender and 
almost ecstatic love of the mother country. 

The sketch on the Polish literature by Jan Holewinski is most 
elaborate. Nevertheless, we should have preferred to find in it 
sounder criticism of writers, who in spite of their talents have 
shown a lack of good moral taste, and too great a fondness for the 
standards of a shameful type of realism. We might mention, for 
example, Zeromski. Furthermore, one page of this essay has the 
unmistakable odor of anti-clericalism. The writer overestimates 
the literary influence of the Reformation upon the Polish mind. 
The following passage in particular merits strong condemnation: 
“ Jesuitism seized upon Poland, and held her in its grip till the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The influence of the Jesuits 
was enormous; they ruled the minds, the schools were in their 
hands, and they lowered the intellectual level so that the literary 
field became almost sterile, except, perhaps, for the traditional 
eloquence; even this became infected with ecclesiastical Latin, and 
resulted in a macaronic medley, without value either as Latin or 
as Polish” (p. 188). The truth is that the Jesuits not only spread 
and gave firm root to the highest culture among the Poles, but they 
contributed powerfully to the fastening of the bonds of political 
unity, and to the religious and literary influence of Poland upon her 
non-Polish subjects. 


THE INFLUENCE OF HORACE ON THE CHIEF ENGLISH 
POETS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. By Mary Re- 
becca Thayer. New York: Yale University Press. $1.00. 
In a lengthy introduction Miss Thayer discusses the character- 

istics of Horace and his poetry, and his influence upon his con- 

temporaries and writers through the centuries. The author enu- 
merates both the unquestionable and probable traces of Horace in 
the seven principal poets of the nineteenth century, Wordsworth, 

Coleridge, Byron, Shelley, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning. The 
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work is carefully done, and her readers will certainly welcome 
also her promised volume on the wider theme, Horace and English 
Literature. 


_ EPICTETUS. The Discourses and Manual. Translated by P. E. 
Matheson, M.A. New York: The Oxford Press. $1.50 each 
net. 

Rome was not built in a day—oft we can heard this story 
told—and the more one studies the history of the ancient world 
the more strongly one becomes convinced that the Empire ruled 
by the Tiber city was not destroyed in a day. In very truth much 
of Rome was not destroyed at all, but only changed hands like the 
gold of a careful ancestor. 

We are sometimes in our easy interpretation of the philosophy 
of history led to a belief that Roman character must have been 
at a rather low stage in the days after Augustus. When we think 
of Nero and Domitian and their persecution of the Christians, 
more than a few of us are willing to think that the Roman people 
must have been a depraved throng, that they had fallen, sadly 
from their high estate of simplicity and justice, and that their 
spiritual side was bankrupt. Of course, this is not true, and noth- 
ing convinces us of the interpenetration of a philosophy of life 
with the acting of life more than a ee of the Discourses and 
Manual of Epictetus. 

About this man, the chief exponent of the Stoic philosophy, 
with the possible exception of Marcus Aurelius, next to nothing is 
known. We do know, however, that he was a slave, that he came 
to Rome from Phrygia, that he was lame. Through the grace of 
his master, Epaphroditus, a freedman of Nero, he attended the 
lectures of the Stoic Musonius Rufus. In course of time he ob- 
tained his freedom and became a teacher of philosophy. The 
Emperor Domitian expelled the philosophers from Rome and all 
Italy in the year 89, so Epictetus went to Nicopolis, in Epirus. 
There he lectured to those who came to him, his students including 
young men from Italy and the Greek East. Some of these were 
serious youths who asked no better delight than the joys of specu- 
lative thought; others were practical young men to whom the 
world of affairs appealed, and who were pursuing philosophy as a 
training for the offices that were multiplying with the ever-enlarg- 
ing empire. It was one of the latter type, one Flavius Arrianus, 
of Nicomedia in Bithynia, afterward a consul, to whom we owe the 
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Greek original of the Discourses and Manual of Epictetus. - Ar- 
rianus made notes of the master’s lectures, “ to preserve his sayings 
as reminders for myself of the nature of his mind and the directness 
of his speech.” 

The present translation of the Discourses of Epictetus, made 
by Mr. Matheson of New College, Oxford, is an admirable piece 
of work. It is charmingly bound in two dainty volumes that 
seem to bespeak the Greek flavor of the philosophy that lies within. 
One of the features of the present edition is a running summary.of 
the argument printed as a marginal interpretation. This additional 
offering of Mr. Matheson is a very useful aid not alone for one 
who desires to add Epictetus to his list of light reading, but for 
those who would make a comparative study of Christian beliefs 
and ideals and the aspirations and motivations of the Stoic school. 

To read Epictetus is to find that conduct is the major portion 
of life; and that the highest good is to follow the light of reason. 
Man is captain of his soul, believes Epictetus, and his conduct 
consists in ruling his will correctly. Still he believed that the 
highest virtue is to be found in the wisest, and that sin is an error 
of judgment rather than of the individual. In this, as one example, 
we can see wherein he falls short of a proper Christian view of 
good and evil. Another weakness of the Stoic philosophy was 
that it held no belief in the permanent character of each individual 
human soul, and offered no happiness beyond the grave. However, 
generally speaking, it was undoubtedly the finest theory of life in 
those pagan days, a guide to plain living and high thinking that 
made its followers in the Empire better and wiser than most of 
the adherents of Epicurus. And it is pleasant and probably safe 
to believe that the Epictetus who could advise his followers to 
“think of God more frequently than you breathe,” prepared many 
an eager Roman youth for the truth and beauty of the wisdom of 
Galilee. 


NEW ENGLAND. By Clifton Johnson. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.00. ; 

This beautifully illustrated geographical reader presents a 
general view of those characteristics which give New England 
interest and charm. " Its youthful readers will find in its pages count- 
less facts drawn from biography, literature, legend, nature and his- 
tory. It is as entertaining as it is instructive, but the author be- 
trays his prejudice by absolute silence regarding all things Catholic. 
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BELGIUM’S CASE. By Ch. de Visscher. New York: George H. 

Doran Co. $1.00 net. 

THE GERMAN FURY IN BELGIUM. By L. Mokveld. New 

York: Hodder and Stoughton. $1.00 net. 

FALSE WITNESS. By Johannes Jorgensen. New York: Hodder 

& Stoughton. $1.00 net. 

In Belgium’s Case Ch. de Visscher, Professor of Law in the 
University of Ghent, marshals the arguments for and against 
Germany’s action, analyzes them with an admirable degree of care, 
and offers his results to the world as his contribution to the defence 
of Belgium in resisting the march of the Prussians. It is a schol- 
arly work, written without bias or a desire to cloud the issues, and 
is worth the consideration of all who would like the legal issues of 
the question treated in an entire and comprehensive manner. A 
bibliography of Dutch, Belgian, French, German and American 
writings on the subject is appended. The work is translated from 
the French by E. F. Jourdain, of St. Hugh’s College, Oxford, and 
has an interesting preface by J. Van den Heuvel, Minister of State 
and Belgian Minister to the Holy See. 


The German Fury in Belgium is the work of a Dutch Catholic 
journalist, war correspondent of De Tyd. He describes the atroci- 
ties in Belgium, and seeks to find the reasons for the barbarous 
treatment of an unfortunate land and people. Mr. Mokveld covers 
the whole situation in and about Liege, Visé, Louvain and Namur, 
and other places in the land of desolation, and his conclusions are 
an indictment of Germany’s course. 


False Witness is the title given to the translation of Klokke 
Roland, a work dedicated to the Archbishop of Malines, better 
known to all the world as Cardinal Mercier. It is from the pen of 
Johannes Jorgensen, the author of The Life of St. Francis of 
Assisi. Klokke Roland is the bell that used to ring in the belfry 
of Ghent. In olden days, says the author, the following legend was 
written on the bell: 


Bell Roland is my name, 

When I ring it is for Fire, 

And when I chime it is for Victory 
In Flanders. 


Roland chimes battle’s victory no more, for Belgium is silent 
under the heel of the oppressor; and yet the old bell of Ghent 
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peals deeper and stronger than ever it sounded in the battles of 
long ago, for it has awakened Europe and America, and its voice 
is the voice of right triumphant. 

The author bases his book on a German work entitled An 
Appeal to the Civilized World, published in the early months of the 
War. This publication, it may be remembered, was a plea for fair 
judgment of Germany, and was signed by ninety-three philosophers 
and literary men and others, an array which included names as 
well known as those of Eucken, Haeckel, Humperdink, Sudermann, 
Hauptmann and Harnack. Over against this publication, Joér- 
gensen sets fourteen French and Belgian works on the Belgian 
invasion. The Appeal contained six accusations against Germany’s 
foes, “ six words of false witness,” which Jorgensen, one by one, 
refutes. 

It is an interesting book, written in genuine and acknowledged 
sympathy with Belgium, and bears the marks of a craftsman. Not 
the least impressive of its pages are the four illustrations which 
symbolize the entire written matter, one of which “A Scrap of 
Paper ”—the treaty of 1839, with the signatures of the powers— 
typifies the Allied conception of Germany’s notion of treaty ob- 
ligations. 


THE PROSECUTION OF JESUS. Its Date, History and Legality. 
By Richard Wellington Husband. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press. $1.50. 

We would advise Professor Husband of Dartmouth to write 
on his specialty, the classics, and not venture into a province which 
is evidently terra incognita to him. A knowledge of Greek and 
Latin does not imply a knowledge of New Testament exegesis. 
Our professor does not prove his extraordinary thesis that Our 
Lord was legally condemned to death by both Jew and Roman. 
Everything that goes counter to his theory in the Gospels is re- 
jected @ priori as improbable, impossible, spurious, unauthentic, or 
an interpolation. Does the Gospel speak of false witnesses (Matt. 
xxvi.)? He tells us “that it is quite apparent that the word 
“false” cannot be historical. Do St. Mark and St. Matthew picture 
the proceedings against Jesus as a criminal trial? Their narra- 
tives are to be set aside as historically inaccurate. Do the words 
of the Jews to Pilate (John xviii. 29, 31) militate against his 
thesis? “Then it is impossible to believe that their reply to 
the request of Pilate has been correctly reported by John.” 
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THE PROVOCATION OF FRANCE. By Jean Charlemagne 
Bracq, Litt.D., LL.D. New York: Oxford University Press. 
$1.25. 

In his preface the writer frankly admits that his offering to 
the Cause is not a book of erudition, but a marshaling of facts to 
prove that Germany in her rulers has consistently endeavored to 
exasperate and humiliate France. It is shown how Bismarck 
mutilated the famous Ems dispatch. Dr. Bracq dilates at length 
on the Moroccan question with its many ramifications, and the 
ever-present menace of German militarism. He takes for his foun- 
dations Le Temps, the editorial opinions of The Revue des Deux 
Mondes, and the statements of Lavisse, Sorel, Monod, Taine, Renan, 
Fouillée, E. Caro and Pasteur. 

While one cannot but admire the evident earnestness of the 
writer, many people would be more convinced by a calmer, more 
judicial treatment of the matters at issue. There is no doubt 
of the enthusiasm and patriotism of Dr. Bracq, but it is a question 
whether he might not have served his end better had he observed 
more reticence of feeling and precision of phrasing. 


MAKING THE MOST OF THE CHILDREN. By Professor D. 

W. La Rue. New York: The Educational Book Co. 

A stimulating little book! After the hysterical trash to which 
we are often treated on the subject of education, it is refreshing 
to read anything so sane, so practical, so well balanced. The author 
has no ax to grind, no fad to herald, nobody’s trumpet to blow. 
With discerning humility he assigns to the home the first place in 
the work of “ making the most of the children,” thus proving him- 
self above the littleness of thinking and judging in terms of his 
own specialty. He does not pretend to solve all difficulties, but his 
little work will be a real help to those of good will who have a 
modicum of leisure, of inventiveness, and adaptability. If the 
home is a real home, school at a very early age is not advised, nor 
are we all expected to become observation bureaus, indeed it is 
comforting to learn that we are all likely to remain poor discrim- 
inators in some departments. Every chapter abounds in apt and 
illuminating illustrations, notably page 62; and the chapter on 
“Child Culture.” We cannot quite agree with the author’s un- 
reserved recommendation of the Book of Knowledge. Unfor- 
tunately itycontains some bigoted history that “is not so,” and a 
little, so-called, science of the same type. As Professor La Rue 
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reminds us, first impressions are deep ones: therefore such books 
are injurious, for they are seldom or never revised. We note a few 
faulty expressions in English, due perhaps to foreign construction of 
phrases. Obedience is taught, and punishment is mentioned as 
sometimes necessary; religion is treated with reverence, but there 
is no mention of God or of the claims of the Creator to Whom we 
owe what Longfellow designates “‘ The Flowers of Creation.” 


THE IDEAL CATHOLIC READERS. Fifth Reader. By a Sister 
of St. Joseph. New York: The Macmillan Co. 50 cents. 
This book, the fifth of the series, seems rather simpler than 

the one preceding. Variety of subjects favors a variety of words, 

but these should be suited to the age of the pupil. Many of these 
lessons are composed of extremely easy words. One thing worthy 
of great commendation is the use of the exact words of the sacred 
“text, as far as possible, in all the stories from the Bible. 

The format of the series is all that can be desired. 


HISTORY OF THE PRIMA PRIMARIA SODALITY OF THE 
ANNUNCIATION AND SS. PETER AND PAUL. From the 
Archives by Father Elder Mullan, S.J. St. Louis: The 
Queen’s Work Press. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.50. 

Father Elder Mullan crowns his labors for the Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin Mary by this comprehensive history of the Prima 
Primaria of Rome. This title does not mean that it was the first 
Sodality founded in honor of the Blessed Mother, but that it was 
the forerunner and model of all confraternities erected for this end. 

The amount of curious information, gathered in this large 
volume of four hundred and eighty pages, is truly impressive. It 
is, indeed, a labor of love. From the inception of the Prima Pri- 
maria to the last date of the Annals, 1884, every important item 
receives attention. The growth of the Rules, the requisite changes, 
the officers and offices, etc., all are noted. It appears to be an ex- 
haustive account of this famous Sodality. 


FROM DARTMOUTH TO THE DARDANELLES. A Midship- 
man’s Log. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 60 cents net. 
Somehow this little book of one hundred and seventy-four 

pages, written by a midshipman of H. M. G is one of the most 





moving tales of the great gray fleet that slipped away to sea that 
first of August three years ago. When the mobilization word came, 
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from Dartmouth College, Devonshire, the naval cadets trooped 
down, assigned to the ships. The writer of this log was within 
three weeks of his fifteenth birthday when he went off to war! It 
will be remembered that on the occasion of the sinking of the 
Aboukir, the Cressy and the Hague, when many of the cadets 
were lost, a member of Parliament wrote a vehement letter to the 
papers, declaring it a horrible act. The school lads that left Devon- 
port that merry summer morning came back ten months later— 
except those “that went West ”—exceeding old with grimmest 
experience. 

In simple, unaffected fashion the midshipman tells the story 
of the long cruise; of the attack at Gallipoli, and then of how a 
torpedo snuffed out the life of the ship. She sank in three minutes 
and a half. Out of the ship’s company of seven hundred and sixty, 
only one hundred and twenty men and twenty officers survived. 
The writer, though bruised and battered, is saved, and nothing 
daunted, manages to be appointed to another boat. But the powers- 
that-be, realizing the mental strain that the boy officer has under- 
gone, sent him home on leave. His mother tells the last chapter 
of the log: 


I had not seen him since he left for Dartmouth, nearly four- 
teen months before. Then he was a round-faced, rosy boy.... 

Up the steps, dragging a seaman’s canvas kit-bag, came a 
tall, thin figure, white of face, drawn, haggard—incredibly old. 
I had not quite realized this. For a second my heart stood still. 
Where was my boy? 

Then he saw me waiting in the hall, and his face lighted 
with half-incredulous joyous wonder: “ Mother! You here? ” 

* * * * 


My boy was gone forever—but my son had come home. 


BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT. By Father W. Roche, S.J. New 

York: Longmans, Green & Co. 25 cents. 

The best idea of this tiny booklet may be given by quoting 
Father Roche’s sub-title—“A new Mass book for Youth, containing 
instructions and new prayers for Mass and Communion, proper 
for the days of youth.” Father Roche’s work is built on the con- 
viction that a too early familiarity with the prayers intended for 
adults is apt to create a distaste for prayer altogether; and that 
simpler forms will draw children’s hearts to speak their own 
thoughts freely to God. 
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HOW TO LEARN EASILY. By George Van Ness Dearborn. 

Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.00 net. 

Alas for the sanguine student, who, lured by the title, opens this 
book in the hope of finding a short cut, an easy way to learning. 
There is no royahroad, no flowery path along which we may bowl 
or loiter at our leisure—only the ancient well-trodden way of toil, 
toil, toil. Even so, along the road of toil we may waste strength 
and energy. The chapter headings denote the author’s plan—fore- 
most stand concentration, observation, method. When the writer 
leaves his psychological pedestal, and descends to plain statement he 
is lucid, practical and interesting. One may not always agree with 
him; sometimes much talk is expended on the obvious; but a prac- 
tical teacher will surely endorse every word of the chapter on 
“ Examination Preparedness,” as the author terms it. The style is 
uneven, ranging from scientific to colloquial, in a few cases, even 
careless. : 

IN THE CLAWS OF THE GERMAN EAGLE. By Albert Rhys 

Williams. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Of “war” books there has been for the past two or three 
years an unending stream, and now that our country has entered 
the struggle we ‘may expect an even greater supply of them. 
Whether or not there is an actual demand for what is so liberally 
provided may be questioned, since all have more or less the same 
story to tell. The volume before us, however, has some noteworthy 
differences from the general run. In the first place, the author was 
not a professional war correspondent when the War began, but 
simply an American social worker studying and sojourning in 
Europe. Hence his narrative possesses a certain freshness of outlook 
and naiveté of presentation. Secondly, as he tells us, “ there is no 
culling out of just those episodes which support a particular theory, 
such as the total and complete depravity of the German race...... 
So I am not to blame whether those episodes damn the Germans 
or bless them. Some do, and some don’t. What one ran into was 
largely a matter of luck.” 

There is a very human note running through the book; the 
author strikes no heroic attitudes, but quite frankly and simply 
tells how he was badly frightened on several ticklish occasions; 
or again touched to tears by an act of kindness to himself or by 
some pathetic sight along the ruined countryside. 

The account is episodic with no extended view of the battling 
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armies, but merely a series of human pictures of what came 
before the author’s eyes. His conversation with the Belgian soldier 
who was a Socialist is illuminating, as to how artificial barriers 
go down before the love of one’s country. 

“You are a volunteer. You went to war of your own free- 
will, and you call yourself a Socialist? ” 

“T am, but so am I a Belgian!” he answered hotly. “We 
talked against war, but when war came and my land was trampled, 
something rose up within me and made me fight.” 

Despite occasional laxity of style the book gives a bright, 
readable, and sometimes humorous account of the beginnings of 
the great conflict. 

\ 
THE GUILELESS SAXON. By Louis J. Walsh. Dublin: M. H. 

Gill & Son. 35 cents. 

The theme of this cleverly-written comedy is the prejudice of 
the English Tory against Catholics in general and Home Rule in par- 
ticular. It is well-written, full of clear-cut character sketches and 
abounding in clean and wholesome humor. 

! 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 

The Australian Catholic Truth Society of Melbourne sent us Why I Am 
a Catholic, by Patrick John O’Hurley; The Catholic Faith, by Rev. John B. 
Harney, C.S.P.; The Church and the Citizen, by Rev. Chas. F. Ronayne; The 
Holy Angels of God, by Rev. M. J. Watson, S.J.; The Restoration of the 
Home, by Most Rev. J. J. Keane, Archbishop of Dubuque; St. Elizabeth of 
Hungary, by Thomas B. Reilly; Faith Found on the Battlefield, by Rev. S. 
M. Hogan, O.P.; Medically Unfit and Other Stories, by Miriam Agatha; The 
Catholic Working Girl, by Rev. P. H. Casey, S.J.; The Cinema and Its 
Dangers, by Professor M. Drennan; The Guilds of the Middle Ages, by Very 
Rev. A. Corbett. 

The Catholic Truth Society of Ireland sent us Our Duties to the Dead, 
by Right Rev. Monsignor Hallinan. 

The Loyola Press of Chicago has just published a brochure on devotion 
to St. Joseph, entitled The Master Key in the Hand of Joseph. 

D. B. Hansen & Sons of Chicago published an interesting pamphlet on The* 
Way of the Cross, Its Origin, Nature and Object. It contains the prayers 
of St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

Rev. John J. Clifford, S.J., has edited The Dream of Gerontius, by Car- 
dinal Newman, for school use. The editor writes a brief introduction, and 
instead of annotating the text suggests a hundred questions, which bring out 
clearly the many merits of the poem. 

The latest publications of The Catholic Mind are Religious Bigotry in 
Action, by Stephen H. Horgan, and A Protest made by the Mexican Hierarchy 
against the Persecutor’s Constitution of February 5, 1917. 
































Recent Events. 


Opinions differ about the outlook for Rus- 
Russia. sia. Some are pessimistic, like Mr. Sim- 
onds in the Tribune, who thinks it quite 
possible that there may be a counter-revolution which will place 
the extreme radical and pacifist elements in control and bring an 
immediate peace. Within the range of possibilities he numbers 
the restoration of the old régime or the rise of a dictatorship of 
the Napoleonic type. On the other hand, Mr. Root, as the result 
of his survey of the situation, declares that the solid, admirable 
traits of the Russian character will pull the nation through the 
present crisis. ‘‘ Natural love of law and order and capacity for 
local self-government have been demonstrated every day since the 
revolution.” “ We found no organic or incurable malady in the 
‘Russian democracy. Democracies are always in trouble, and, we 
have seen days just as dark in the progress of our own.” To 
which may be added that what comes to the surface and is pub- 
lished in the newspapers are the events which are disquieting and 
abnormal. Prince Lvoff, who has been Prime Minister from the 
inauguration of the Provisional Government, has the same confidence 
in the good sense of the main body of the Russian people as that 
felt by Mr.. Root. The wild theories to which the new freedom 
has given an opportunity of public expression are not shared by 
the population as a whole, which indeed consists of illiterate peas- 
ants. A certain degree of disregard for law has appeared in their 
ranks, which has shown itself in the seizure of lands without com- 
pensation, but this danger has to a great extent been averted by 
the promise that the Constitutional Assembly will deal with the 
matter. 

Order and discipline have been restored to the army by M. 
Kerensky, who has attained an unheard-of ascendency over the 
soldiers, and has led them on to the altogether unexpected renewal 
of the offensive, a renewal which has completely upset the plans of 
the Central Powers. Considerable progress has been made in the 
direction of Lemberg. Although not to be compared with the 
advance made by General Brusiloff last year, yet notable defeats 
have been inflicted on the Austrians, no fewer than thirty-six thou- 
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sand prisoners having been taken, with a large number of guns and 
munitions of war. It is needless to say that the German hope of 


a separate peace has vanished. 
{ 


Immediately after the abdication of the late 
Greece. King Constantine in favor of his second 
son, M. Venezelos became the Prime Min- 
ister, and the Provisional Government, which some months ago 
was formed at Saloniki, came to an end, being merged into that of 
Constantine’s successor. Considerable obscurity exists as to the 
relations of the Powers with the deposed King—for his abdication 
was in no sense voluntary. He had long forfeited all rights to the 
throne by infringing upon the Constitution which gave him his 
sole claim to reign, and the Powers who were its guardians had 
become almost as delinquent in the matter. Consideration for Rus- 
sia is said to have been the reason for their dilatoriness. Even 
when the action was taken it was not fully acceptable to the whole 
of the nation, for the late King’s usurpations and infringements 
of the Constitution had made ever-increasing numbers of the 
Greeks desirous of the establishment of a Republic, and opposed 
to the retention of any form of monarchy. However, M. Venezelos 
and his supporters acquiesced in the decision of the Powers, who 
considered that the establishment of a Republic would be a violation 
of the trust reposed in them as the Constitution’s protectors. On 
assuming the Premiership, M. Venezelos returned to legal methods 
and summoned the Parliament, which had been arbitrarily dissolved 
by the late King. The enemy agents and disturbers of the peace 
were banished and interned, and the normal development of the 
country resumed along the democratic lines, which had been char- 
acteristic. The efforts of a would-be autocrat have been frustrated, 
although, according to the latest rumor, the present King is making 
an attempt to walk in the steps of his predecessor. Of the four 
Kings of modern Greece, half have yielded to these inordinate 
desires, and have suffered the penalty of deposition. 


{ 
/ 


It was in Austria-Hungary that the Rus- 

_ Austria-Hungary. sian Revolution produced its first effects. 
For the Dual Monarchy the War had had 

no result which was not a disaster. Beaten in arms by Serbia and 
Russia, it had no other means of safety except the throwing of 
itself, bound hand and foot, into the arms of Germany. That 
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meant a state of vassalage which German arrogance made not even 
a pretense to mitigate. This was the condition of things at 
the time Francis Joseph died. There is every reason to think 
that his successor ever since his accession has been striving 
to shake off the yoke. This was shown in his appointment as 
Premier and Foreign Minister of two Bohemian Conservative 
noblemen to fill the places held before by a German and a Hun- 
garian. This was done for the purpose of conciliating the Slav 
elements of the population, and was ¢o ipso a blow to the German 
element, whose whole object of political action is domination. 
The late Emperor, before his death, had assented to a scheme 
for the Germanization of Austria by the introduction of German 
as the State language even in Bohemia and the districts inhabited 
by Slavs. Electoral and administrative districts in Bohemia were 
to be so redistributed or, as we should say, gerrymandered as to 
destroy Czech influence in Parliament, and in the appointment of 
public officials. The one hundred and thirty Polish and Ruthene 
deputies were to be removed from the Reichsrath by giving auton- 
omy to Galicia. This would give the German deputies an absolute 
majority. In this way, and by a revision of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, all opposition to the German party was to be crushed. The 
young Emperor refused his sanction to this scheme, and soon ap- 
pointed, as has been said, two opponents of the German policy to 
the highest offices. The Slav Premier and Foreign Secretary pro- 
ceeded to make advances to the reactionory ministers of the Tsar 
for a separate peace with Russia even before the Tsar fell, but 
failing to carry with them their fellow-Slavs, they, in their dis- 
appointment, were falling back upon the German policy, which had 
at first been rejected, when the Russian Revolution came. Before 
the end of the month the Foreign Minister made his first peace 
offer to the new Russian Government, and supplemented it on April 
15th by declarations still more precise. The Union of Czech Depu- 
ties passed a resolution demanding the reorganization of Austria 
by the recognition of the right of peoples to determine their own 
fate. Any attempt to enforce the German scheme by Imperial 
decree they resolved to meet by the resignation of the whole of the 
Czech members of the Reichsrath. This led to the convocation of 
the Reichsrath, which had held no sitting since the beginning of the 
War. An important question for the Government was the attitude 
towards it which the Poles would take, for they were able to turn 
the scale either for or against it. After long negotiations, their 
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support was secured by the promise that a bill would be introduced 
to give back to Galicia its economic position, and that no opposition 
would be offered by Austria to the eventual union of Galicia with 
a future kingdom of Poland, to be formed in alliance with the 
Central Empires. 

When the Reichsrath met, the Chairman of the Czech Deputies, 
in the name of the Bohemian people, demanded a re-shaping of the 
Austrian Hapsburg Monarchy into a Federal State of free National 
States with equal rights. This had become necessary in order to 
remove the privileges possessed and desired by the Austrian Ger- 
mans, which had resulted in the domination of the latter and the 
subjection of the other races. A similar demand was made by 
their representatives on behalf of the Southern Slavs for the union 
of Croats, Serbs and Slovenes into an autonomous State, free from 
every racially foreign domination and founded on the basis of 
democratic principle under the Habsburg dynasty. Finally after the 
Reichsrath had assembled, Czechs, Poles and Southern Slavs united 
in the demand for the establishment of a united and independent 
Poland with an outlet to the sea. This union of the Poles with the 
Czechs. and Southern Slavs in violation of the arrangement which 
had been made, rendered the position of the Prime Minister unten- 
able, and in June he tendered his resignation to the Emperor. A 
Ministry of Affairs followed. It offered its resignation after a 
few weeks: this resignation seems not to have been accepted. 

The situation at the present moment remains in so chaotic a 
state that the attempt to define the position of the ramshackle 
Empire, as it is called by the Frankfurter Zeitung, is well-nigh im- 
possible. And yet it may prove a decisive element in the War, for 
the failure of Austria may well be the last straw on Germany’s 
breaking back. There is good reason, indeed, for thinking that the 
possibility of Austria’s defection may have been the occasion of the 
recent crisis in Germany. It is worthy of note, too, that the aims 
of the majority of the races in the Austrian Empire, the Czechs, the 
Poles and the Southern Slavs—almost the same may be said of 
those who are subject to the Magyars—are substantially in accord 
with the objects set forth by the Provisional Government of Russia, 
our own President, and the Entente Allies. All agree in claiming 
the right of all peoples to choose their own form of government. 
The peoples now comprised within the Dual Monarchy while willing 
still to live under the rule of the Habsburg, claim freedom from 
the respective German and Magyar domination from which they 
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have so long suffered, and of which they now fear the intensifica- 
tion. How great these sufferings have been up to the present is 
seen from the fact that while nearly two thousand Bohemians have 
been executed for disaffection since the War began, the amnesty 
recently granted by the Emperor extends to as many as fourteen 
thousand persons. The Habsburgs, who have so long played 
upon the discontent of the various races, by setting one set of them 
against another, in order to preserve their own autocratic power, 
now listen, from fear of German domination, to these claims for 
justice hitherto denied, and find their own position even more pre- 
carious than before. 

Among the Germans of Austria a revival of the agitation 
which was so strong a few years ago for union with Germany, 
and which was the occasion of the Los von Rom movement, is again 
being talked of, although it has not yet attained any serious pro- 
portions. The threat, however, is being made in order to prevent 
the Emperor and his advisers from yielding to Slav interests. 
Count Tisza’s successor in Hungary, Count Maurice Esterhazy, is 
now endeavoring to make the non-Magyar peoples place their con- 
fidence in a plan which he has introduced for the extension of 
those political rights which have so long been denied. None of 
these efforts cause confidence in the minds of those whose aim it is 
to make the world safe everywhere for democracy. 


Events of great significance have occurred in 

Germany. Germany. The Reichstag which has for 

the past three years, with almost complete 

unanimity, bowed to the will of the Kaiser has at last made a stand 
and asserted the right to act according to its own judgment, and 
one not in accordance with the wishes of the Government. A bloc 
has been formed which comprises the Radicals, the Centre Party 
and the Social Democrats. The chief agent in bringing the Centre 
into this group is the Catholic Deputy, Matthias Erzberger, who 
has hitherto made himself conspicuous for his defence of the worst 
of the German barbarities. Following upon the refusal of the 
Reichstag to pass the vote of Credit the Chancellor, Herr Theobald 
von Bethmann Hollweg, gave in his resignation. This has been 
accepted by the Kaiser ‘“ with a heavy heart.” Herr Zimmermann, 
the Foreign Secretary, has also departed leaving an inglorious 
record. In their train has gone the War Minister, General von Stein. 
These are the facts, and they indicate an indubitable crisis. What, 
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however, is their precise meaning it is impossible to say, 
and still less what will be their result. The Kaiser has indeed 
amended the promise of franchise reform made last April in two 
respects: the new franchise is to be based on equality, and it is not 
to wait for an indefinite period after the war, but to be put in 
force at the next elections. This is a step in the right direction, 
but a very small one. Two vetoing powers stand in the way of 
every popular wish, the House of Peers and the Kaiser himself. 
No concession has been made to the desire for parliamentary gov- 
ernment; that is to say, the Chancellor and the Ministers of State 
are left responsible solely to the Kaiser whose right is absolute. 

To the demand for reforms made by the bloc a declaration in 
favor of peace is, it is said, to be proposed. A part of this declara- 
tion is to the following effect: “The Reichstag labors for peace 
and a mutual understanding and lasting reconciliation among the 
nations. Forced acquisitions of territory and political economic 
and financial violations are incompatible with such a peace.” This 
declaration if passed would commit the Reichstag to the restoration 
of Belgium and Serbia, the occupied part of France, Rumania and 
Russia. Even if it were accepted there is no reason to think it would 
have any influence with the Kaiser and his military advisers. In 
fact, so long as the Kaiser remains in power it matters very little 
who is the Chancellor and who are the Ministers. It is he who rules, 
nor is he likely to abdicate. The rumor that he was on the point 
of doing. so, is the most unlikely thing in the world, although the 
mere fact that it has been circulated is an evidence of the existence 
of a widespread feeling of unrest. 


A short time ago the news came that the 

China. largest of the world’s Republics had ceased 

to exist, China having reverted to mon- 

archical institutions. A military leader had brought forth the 
Manchu heir from his seclusion and had placed him on his ancestors’ 
throne. His triumph, however, was short-lived; within a fort- 
night the supporters of the Republic forced the youthful sovereign 
to abdicate, his military supporter being compelled to take refuge 
in a foreign legation. Whatever may be thought of the methods of 
the Republic, it seems to be the form of government which is most 
acceptable to the Chinese. The first President made an effort to 
place himself on the throne, but was forced, by the opposition 
thereby excited, to relinquish the attempt, Now that the second 
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attempt to establish a monarchy has failed, it is to be hoped that a 
genuine government for the people, of and by the people will be 


evolved. 


The part taken by the Socialists both 
Socialists and Peace Talk. in the War and in the efforts now being 

made to end it form both an interesting 
and a not uninstructive study. In Germany, as a body, they at once 
fell in with those who until then had been their most bitter enemies, 
and have since participated by word and deed in all the outrages 
by which Germany has been disgraced, thereby overthrowing the 
belief which many had entertained that they would stop any war. 
The French Socialists were as zealous in defence of their country, 
but in Italy a great share in the opposition to the War sprang 
from those who are called Official Socialists. These are as eager 
even now in working for peace, and even the French Socialists 
have been led to send a delegation to the Stockholm Conference. 
Most of the few Englishmen who deprecate the War belong to 
the Socialist organization, while in this country true Americans 
have had to renounce the Socialist body with which they have been 
working as unpatriotic—not to say disloyal. It is, however, in 
Russia that the power of Socialistic ideas has been made most 
manifest, for it was by Socialists that the Autocracy was over- 
come, and when the Provisional Government was established it 
was not in its hands that the power of the State rested but in those 
of the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Committee, which was almost in 
its entirety a Socialist body. The dominant power in Russia is in 
fact socialistic, a thing to ponder over as another instance of ex- 
tremes, begetting extremes. Under the influence of this Committee 
the declaration of peace aims, involving no annexation and no in- 
demnities, was made—a declaration which may modify the policy 
of Great Britain, France and Italy. 

It is, however, upon German policy towards peace that So- 
cialist action has the chief bearing. Germany in the straits in 
which she now finds herself, is seeking to make use of every means 
to escape. The growing pressure in every department is being 
recognized, and it is clearly seen that so far from diminishing, it is, 
owing to this country’s embargo on exports, going greatly to in- 
crease; the submarine campaign is by no means so successful as 
had been, not anticipated but promised; doubts are arising in the 
minds of the people about the power of their troops to stand up 
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against the attacks which are being made upon them. These 
doubts have been intensified by the resumption of the Russian 
offensive. The entry of this country into the War and the arrival 
in France of the first detachments which are the heralds of two 
hundred and fifty thousand men before the end of the year and 
of half a million by next spring, has deprived those among the 
Germans who see things as they are—and they are an ever-increas- 
ing number—of all hopes of the success which was looked for at 
the beginning. Even wholesale disaster is now being considered 
as possible. The desirability of peace is therefore evident; but to 
declare the terms is still felt to be too great a humiliation; to get 
peace talked about and to throw the burden of rejecting it upon 
the Entente is a much better way. For this purpose the Majority 
Group of the German Social Democrats has been mobilized. The 
Dutch Socialists had taken the lead in proposing an International 
Conference at Stockholm for a discussion of the terms of peace, 
and in this they were supported by Swedish Socialists. Both the 
Russian and French Socialists accepted the call, the latter by a 
unanimous vote. The French Government, however, refused pass- 
ports as our own Government had done. A few British Socialists 
wished to go, but the feeling among the sailors was so strong that, 
although passports had been given by the Government, these dele- 
gates were unable to leave the country. The chief interest, how- 
ever, of these efforts for a Conference is the use to which the 
German Government tried to put it, and the willingness of the 
German Socialists to further those wishes. For the German Gov- 
ernment it is a matter of congratulation that, whether held or not, 
Socialists in every country have been set to work discussing terms 
of peace, and filling the public mind with ideas of settlement such 
as the German Socialists, in subservience to their Government, desire 
to have adopted. The Conference seems to have failed. The 
workingmen of the Allied Nations, who have freely given their 
lives, to use the words which Cardinal Gibbons has made his-own, 
“to vindicate the principles of peace and justice in the life of the 
world as against selfish and autocratic power,” were not to be 
turned aside from the attainment of this end by unauthorized and 
premature proposals, although these proposals proceeded from their 
own ranks. Nothing can be more satisfactory than. the declara- 
tions of devotion to the cause made by their leaders in this country. 
“ Peace can only come through victory.” 























With Our Readers. 


HE welfare of our country, the hearty and effective prosecution 

of the War, is the interest nearest at this hour to the heart of 
every American. Vitally one with that interest, is the interest of 
every Catholic in the spiritual welfare of the soldier and the sailor. 
We are asked to contribute to every cause that concerns the soldier’s 
and sailor’s temporal and physical well-being, and it is our duty to 
do so. But all such work will in the end be vain unless we have also 
cared for that which is infinitely higher than the temporal, namely 
the spiritual welfare of the soldier and sailor. 

* * + * 


N the calling of hundreds of thousands of young men from their 

homes and the normal paths and influences of life, our country 
faces a grave crisis. We speak not of the danger from an external 
enemy, nor of the possible sacrifice on the battlefield of many of our 
bravest men; we speak of the moral crisis, which such an extra- 
ordinary event means for the country, for society, for the home, and 
eventually for the welfare of the Catholic body. The event, aside 
from military victory or defeat, is pregnant with enduring conse- 
quences of good or evil for the future generations of America. If 
the moral standards of our Army are kept up to a high level; if the 
rulings of the National Commission on Training Camp Activities are 
rigidly enforced; if the officers and men conform to the regulations 
laid down, America will weather the storm with honor to herself, and 
with the fair promise of moral and physical health to the generations 
yet unborn. 

But to think that this can be done without the aid of religion is 
equivalent to thinking that one can keep the ocean’s tide from rising 
or falling. Those who are conversant with the moral history of great 
armies; those who know the gross excesses, the ravages of disease 
occasioned by sinful indulgences in the present armies of England 
and France; those who know the history of some of our own divisions 
in the recent encampment on the Mexican border, know well the fear- 
ful danger that faces the flower of our American manhood today. 

* k * * 


S Catholics we must, first of all, realize the gravity and the extent 
of the danger both for Church and for country; we must not make 
it the subject of our prayers alone, but, united as one body, we must 
give our hearts and our hands to tangible work within our reach for 
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the religious, spiritual and moral welfare of Catholic soldiers and 
sailors. In the faithful observance of Catholic duty and Catholic 
obligation, of the religious duties incumbent upon them, lies their sole 
salvation. No cry from Macedonia was ever more appealing than 
their cry to us, “Come and help us.” Every cent at our 
command; every agency for effective work; every hour that 
we can give to it; every interest we can command should be used 
by us, and used at once, to minister to their spiritual welfare. 

On every camp site a recreation hall should be erected, where 
the’ Sacrifice of the Mass may be offered. The Knights of Columbus 
have already been authorized by the United States Government to 
build such recreation halls. They have set about their heavy task with 
zeal and wisdom. The Knights of Columbus did splendid work among 
our troops on the Mexican border; erecting and managing there 
sixteen recreation halls, where men of every creed were welcome. 
Those recreation halls were the most popular of any in the camps. The 
whole Catholic body of the country ought to stand back of their 
present effort. They have undertaken to raise, principally from 
their own members, a fund of one million dollars. Every Catholic 
should contribute generously towards that fund. One million dollars 
will not begin to meet the demands that will be made upon the Knights 
of Columbus. These halls must be well built, suitable for winter as 
as well as summer. They must be fully equipped with reading rooms, 
pool tables, assembly halls, moving picture outfits, all that the com- 
fort and entertainment of the men demand. 

* * * * 


N this work every Catholic society, every individual may whole- 
heartedly join. For the national need demands that we think na- 
tionally and act as one country-wide united body. 

In many camps as many as twenty thousand Catholic soldiers 
will be gathered. Provision must be adequate for all these men to 
assist at Mass on Sundays. The services of many priests who are not 
official chaplains will be necessary; the salaries and the housing of 
these priests must be supplied. 

We have but sketched some of the more important phases of 
the problem. We do so that our readers may be informed how vital, 
how vast it is, and when asked to aid may know that they are par- 
ticipating in a work more important than any other both for time 
and eternity. 

* ok * * 
T‘O. serve the spiritual needs of the Catholic soldier and sailor, The 

Chaplains’ Aid Association has been organized. The Honorary 
President of the Association is His Eminence John Cardinal Farley 
of New York; President, John J. Burke, C.S.P.; Treasurer, John J. 
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Pulleyn. The general offices of the Association are at 580 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Through direct letter our readers have been 
acquainted with the work of the Association, and their financial aid 
and personal interest requested. The Association asks the aid of, and 
will itself gladly codperate with, any other society or agency ready 
to further the work of the chaplains in caring for our soldiers and 
Sailors. The Chaplains’ Aid Association proposes to publish and dis- 
tribute prayer-books, catechisms, tracts, pamphlets and general Cath- 
lic reading matter particularly suited to the needs of men in the mili- 
tary and naval services, as contributory to the work of the chaplains. 
The magnitude of the undertaking may be judged from the fact that 
a safe estimate places the number of Catholics in the whole United 
States Army, formed and to be formed in the immediate future, at 
three hundred thousand men. This is probably an underestimate. 
To supply these men with prayer-books alone, costing seven and a 
half cents a piece, will require twenty-two thousand five hundred dol- 
lars. Bibles, particularly copies of the New Testament, are very fre- 
quently asked for. The Association should be enabled to furnish every 
man in the service with a copy of the New Testament; and also to 
supply every post library with a number of complete Bibles for -gen- 
eral use. Rosaries, scapular medals, devotional pictures—these are re- 
quested, not by the hundreds, but by the thousands, and it re- 
quires no unusually active imagination to estimate the expense en- 
tailed if these requests are to be answered in a satisfactory manner. 
The chaplains themselves must be supplied with their “kit” con- 
taining everything—altar stone, missal, altar cards, linens, cruets, vest- 
ments, oil stock, etc., etc., requisite for the work of their ministry. 
Each kit costs one hundred and twenty-five dollars. In the new Army 
one hundred and sixty-two Catholic chaplains will be appointed; not 
including the Catholic chaplains of the State Militia regiments, nor 
those of the Red Cross Base Hospital Units. To supply with kits 
one hundred chaplains—which again is putting the figure low—an 
initial expenditure of one hundred thousand dollars would not suffice. 
Moreover, chaplains in the service frequently require a renewal of 
“ stock ;” of the necessities of the Sacrifice of the Mass; of Catholic 
reading matter, tracts, catechisms and pamphlets. 
* * * * 


NOTHER important work for the Catholic body is to keep a 

record of all the Catholics who enter the service of our country— 
a vast undertaking, some will say, and others will add “ impossible.” 
But no work that ought to be done is ever impossible. Zealous people 
have already initiated the work in a local way. It is undertaken with 
no desire for vain glory, nor undue publicity. It is necessary: first, 
because for their sake we ought to keep in touch with our Catholic 
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soldiers, giving them what aid we can; secondly, our claim for a de- 
finite number of Catholic chaplains can be based, intelligently and 
fairly, only on a definite knowledge of the actual number of Catholics 
in the Army and Navy, for the apportionment of chaplains ought 
not to be based on the religious census of the country in general, but 
on the religious census of the Army and Navy, since chaplains are 
appointed not to serve the general public, but the men of the Arnty 
and Navy. Indeed we should endeavor to see to it that, by law, every 
regiment, with a fair percentage of men professing a definite religious 
belief, should have a chaplain of that denomination. It is bordering 
on the ridiculous, that a regiment, where sixty per cent or more of 
the men are Catholics, should have a Protestant chaplain. 

_ Again definite statistics of this kind will prove the most effective 
answer to the charge repeated by bigots time and again, that Catholics 
are not patriotic. 

To carry on such an undertaking demands an office staff of at 
least six expert workers; a large equipment, and a correspondence 
necessarily heavy. No one society can do it alone. The Chaplains’ 
Aid Association stands ready to do its part, to do its utmost for the 
success of this work, dear to the Catholic heart, but without means 
it is powerless. To you; to the great Catholic public, it holds out its 
hands for support. 

* * * * 


E add a “sample” letter, which shows not only the devoted 

zeal of such a priest as Father Boyle of Gettysburg, but will serve 
to bring home to our readers the need of this aid and the necessity of 
getting to work at once. 


ST. FRANCIS XAVIER CHURCH 
22 High Street, 
GETTysBuRG, PENNA. 
July 19, 1917. 
CHAPLAIN’s Ap ASSOCIATION, 
New York City. 
Dear Sirs: 

I am just in receipt of a circular appealing for aid to The Chaplains’ Aid 
Association. I am glad to know of the existence of such an association, for no 
one better than myself realizes the need of such an association. While I would 
be willing and glad to contribute to such a worthy cause, I regret to say that it 
is impossible for me to do so at this time, due to the fact that we have a training 
camp .here at Gettysburg for the Regular Army, which seems to be on no 
list of cantonments issued by the National Government, and consequently its 
existence is unknown to the mass of people throughout the country. 

We have at present about eight thousand soldiers, comprising six Regi- 
ments, Fourtk, Seventh, Fifty-eighth, Fifty-ninth, Sixtieth and. Sixty-first of 
the Regular Army. They- came here from the border about five weeks ago, 
and are filling up to war strength by the new recruits who are coming in daily 
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from various recruiting stations. There is no Catholic chaplain among them. 
I have been trying to take care of the Catholics who number, I understand, 
about twenty-five per cent. 

I have been working through their camp trying to get the soldiers to 
come to church, but have not met with the success I should have made. I 
am now to have a mission for them beginning July 29th, to be conducted by 
Father Wood, S.J., of Woodstock, Md., with the hope that I may be able 
to induce the majority of the Catholics at least go to their religious duties 
before entering into actual warfare, which they evidently will be obliged to 
do. I have opened up my hall as a social room for the soldiers, have fur- 
nished them with magazines, inks, pens, envelopes and paper for writing, 
have given them the use of the piano in the hall, and am now preparing some 
vaudeville entertainments, with the soldiers as the actors. These I am furnish- 
ing at my own personal expense. 

The Y. M. C. A. have placed three large tents in the camp, one in the 
Fourth Regiment, one in the Fifty-ninth and one in the Sixtieth Regiments, 
respectively, with men constantly on the ground. 

Of course I am up against a proposition with my congregation of seven 
hundred people in the country to look after. I am unable to devote as much 
time as I possibly would like, but all my spare time is devoted to the soldiers 
and their welfare. 

You will realize, therefore, that much as I should like to contribute to 
so worthy a cause, I will need all my surplus money to look after the boys 
in khaki here in Gettysburg, who when brought up to war strength will num- 
ber about twelve thousand. : 

Am sorry to tire you with this long explanation, but I want you to realize 
that there is a mobilization of troops here that the world at large knows 
nothing about, and our little town of five thousand inhabitants scarcely know 
sometimes how to make the evenings of the soldier boys pleasant and profit- 
able, and shield them from the influences that have a demoralizing effect 
upon them. 

Assuring you of my best wishes for the success of The Chaplains’ Aid 
Association, I remain, 

Very sincerely in Christ, 
‘ (Signed) W. F. Boyte. 





ISRESPECT and denial of the law have lately been very severely 
condemned in the courts throughout our country. The importance 

of law and order, the respect due to authority, the grave dangers of 
license have been brought home forcibly of late to our leaders in every 
walk of life. Our country, inclined in certain places and in certain 
parties, to go insane on the subject of freedom, is being made sane 
again. Our current literature for the last ten years certainly voiced 
a philosophy of lawlessness unequaled in all our history. The great 
seriousness of the times, the evidently disastrous results of academic 
irresponsibility have made the writers think a bit more deeply, and 
they have grown to know more intimately both sobriety and serious- 
ness. The daily newspapers have even editorially championed the 
long-term imprisonment of all who defied the law, spoke disparagingly 
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of our country’s flag, or sought by spoken or written word to-under- 
mine her Constitution. 

These condemnations have been voiced against those who by ex- 
ternal act violated the law or sought to prevent its execution. Now 
the condemnation of court, or newspaper, or public opinion is based 
on the supposition that the guilty person is responsible for his act; 
otherwise we place such a person in an asylum for the insane. All 
citizens are asked to respect and obey the law, and are, antecedently, 
supposed to be intelligent, that is, possessed of reason that can judge, 
and a free will that can of itself determine. Any one who preaches 
that man has no intelligence, no free will, is the most guilty of anar- 
chists. He strikes at the most vital part of the life of human society ; 
he makes of man an animal with no inspiration from the past; no 
present responsibility or dignity, no future glory. 








* * ok * 


ROM ideas, deeds are born. And it is time that the Government, 

in whose hands is the defence of law, should take steps not only 
against those who do criminal acts, but also against those who preach 
a doctrine that not only encourages crime, but empties the word and 
the deed of all meaning. 

Men in high and responsible places should be prosecuted for preach- 
ing irresponsibility, as well as those in low places for practising it. 
It may be said that the law cannot concern itself with other than ex- 
ternal acts, but, after all, publishing an anarchial statement in a maga- 
zine is an external act. The mail has been denied to journals that 
unjustly attacked the President; why not deny it to magazines that 
attack the fundamental worth and dignity of all humankind? 





* ok x * 


N this hour when our country appeals to us as intelligent citizens, 
it is certainly surprising, and we may say disreputable, for a maga- 
zine of the standing of the North American Review to permit Hud- 
son Maxim to publish in its pages a denial of any distinction between 
animals and men. “ The word instinct, as a distinction between the 
intelligence of man and of lower animals, should be abandoned for 
all time. Instinct in the lower animals is but inherited experiential 
knowledge. Much of what we know is likewise inherited experiential 
knowledge. The child who learns with great facility something for 
which his immediate progenitors possessed especial aptitude, acquires 
but part of the knowledge by his own efforts; the rest comes to him 
as instinctive knowledge inherited from those progenitors. 
“ A condition of mind is a physical condition. It is a physiological 
condition. .It is as much a physical, chemical, electrical phenomenon 
as is the production of a spark from the discharge of a storage bat- 
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tery exploding a gas mixture in an internal combustion engine: It 
is as much the result of an arrangement of atoms and molecules as 
is the formation of a frost-crystal. It is as much an electro- 
mechanical phenomenon as is the establishment of an electric current 
in an induction coil.” 

The editor in this same issue asks us “to reason together.” If 
his readers peruse Maxim’s article they will answer “ What is the 
use?” 





N a recent address before the Technical Instruction Congress in 

Dublin, Ireland, President Dr. Bertram Windle spoke of the 
shortcomings and handicaps of popular education in Ireland. He is 
the President of University College, Cork, and Vice-Chancellor of 
the National University of Ireland. Readers of Tur CaTHoric 
Wortp are familiar through its pages with his writings. 

The meeting of the Congress was the first held since the opening 
of the War, and its President stated that none of its conferences had 
been held at a more critical time than the present. 

England is considering seriously improvements in her own system 
of education. “ But what,’ asks Dr. Windle, “is being done for 
education in Ireland? Who or what agency is endeavoring to better 
it?” He then proceeds to survey the educational field in Ireland. The 
Elementary Schools are under an independent board, and entirely 
severed from every other department of the educational system. In fact 
there is no organic system at all. The Secondary Schools are controlled 
by still another board, entirely independent, wholly unconnected with 
other parts of the educational field. Technical education is a distinct 
. department under the control of another board. “ Like the other 
boards it is in its own water-tight compartment as far as regards its 
sister branches of education. The Universities are totally unconnected 
with one another.” 

* * * * 


R. WINDLE speaking of how this heterogeneous character was 
stamped on the Universities of Ireland, reviews for a moment the 
history of the rise of the so-called University of London. In the 
earlier part of the nineteenth century, owing to the exclusiveness of 
the existing Universities in England, and goaded on by the fact that a 
number of persons not members of the Established Church wanted 
degrees, and, strange to say, were unwilling to change their religious 
beliefs in order to get them, England established what she called the 
University of London—simply an Examining Board, a kind of mon- 
strosity never before known in any land. Eventually it was seen to be 
the wrong kind of an instrument; but England did not realize this 
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until after she had imposed a similar organization upon Ireland in the 
shape of the late Royal University. . 

“The Royal University passed away. But it is a matter of 
common notoriety that there are two independent Universities 
(Trinity and Belfast) in this country, one of them very well, the 
other moderately well-endowed, and both of them, for the most 
part, frequented by adherents of the religious faiths of the 
minority in the country. Then, in addition, there is the Federal 
University, which the British Government infected us with when they 
had lost the fever themselves. Frequented for the most part by ad- 
herents of the religious belief of the majority in this country, it is 
badly provided with means, and consists of three Constitutent Col- 
leges (Cork, Galway, Dublin), each of them with slender resources 
for carrying on its work. It suffers from all the disadvantages from 
which a Federal University must inevitably suffer—even one like this 
where the maximum of autonomy is allowed to each College. No one 
takes any interest in the University as such, or at the best takes but 
a very secondary interest in it. What each person is interested in is 
the college to which he belongs. 

“The whole arrangement of education in Ireland reminds me 
of an army going out to fight with separate commanders, wholly un- 
connected with one another, and totally ignorant of one another’s 
plans, for horse, foot, and artillery; not only ignorant of one another’s 
plans, but, perhaps, a little scornful of them. What sort of chance 
would an army thus led have against codrdinated forces adequately 
controlled? Yes, and what chance are our children going to have 
against the children of England? 

“Is it always going to be ‘linen shirts on the sons of Conn and 
the enemy in chain armor?’ Are we going to be content to allow the 
next succeeding generations of Irish youth to be turned into hewers 
of wood and drawers of water? That is what is going to happen if 
something drastic does not take place. Yet none of those who govern 
us seem to be taking even a moment’s thought for us.” 

Dr. Windle closes with a plea that those who have the immediate 
care of education in Ireland should confer among themselves, formu- 
late definite plans, and definite demands for increased public funds. 





HEN the lips of the stranger reécho our own love and reverence 

for one who belongs to us, our hearts are pleased because such 
confirmation is very satisfying. To the citizens, Catholic and. non- 
Catholic alike, not only of New York but of the entire country, John 
Cardinal Farley is well known and well beloved. The editorial appre- 
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ciations on the occasion of his elevation to the Cardinalate, published 
by the cosmopolitan press, were ample proof of that fact. 

We know our readers will be intensely interested in reading the 
following extracts from an appreciation published in the June 30th 
issue of the London Tablet: 

“As the British Commission shot down Fifth Avenue, their eyes, 
bewildered by the towering skyscrapers, may have descended to rest 
on the twin spires of the Gothic Cathedral founded by Archbishop 
Hughes on the spot he foresaw would be the centre of New York 
fifty years later. Under the shadow of the Catholic church lives, in 
lonely dedication but in constant business, the Cardinal of New 
York, to all but himself its leading private citizen. Five years before 
the Irish famine he was born in Newtown Hamilton, County Armagh. 
As a young priest he became secretary to Cardinal McCloskey, the first 
American to wear the purple. During the reign of Archbishop Corri- 
gan he was rector of St. Gabriel’s. McCloskey’s life he hopes soon 
to publish himself, based on archives, as well as the stores of his 
wonderful memory. The threads of Archbishop Corrigan’s incom- 
plete and clouded Episcopate he gathered up and made whole. 

“ John Farley came as a peacemaker, and he brought peace first 
among the clergy and later among the Hierarchy. It was a labor of 
love, but it was none the less a labor, calling for the highest and yet 
most inconspicuous gifts of modesty. In Cardinal Farley America 
lost a great diplomatist. What every priest is to his parishioners he 
is to his priests. To religious he is no less fatherly than to his own 
direct subjects. He is accessible almost to a fault, and open to callers 
day and night. Many do not come even by appointment. The visitor 
sees a crowded parlor, which is as much a common meeting-place of 
clergy as the ante-chamber of a prince. 

“Amidst a city inhabited by the men Roosevelt used to describe as 
‘of soft bodies and hard faces,’ what a contrast to meet a prelate with 
ascetic frame and gentle face! His presence abashes the rough-and- 
ready, the millionaire and the man of business. Without touching 
politics he watches and hears all. Taking no sides, he can always say 
a word on what is vital. The President does not respect him less for 
his strong view on affairs in Mexico. From his study he has saved 
the lives of Mexican bishops fated to die. All the troubles and burdens 
of New York come to him sooner or later. When he can lift a saving 
or helping or warning finger he does so. Seldom his left hand knoweth 
the good he has achieved with his right. What strikes a visitor most 
is his power of entertainment. He can bring to bear a flow of 
anecdote conversation that seems too good to be lost. Seeing and 
entertaining others is his relief from business that would appal a 
European bishop. ee 
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“The New York diocese is decidedly big business. It covers a 
hundred millions worth of dollars. The statistics are staggering. The 
stewardship is colossal. New York is a great polyglot metropolis of 
many rites and languages. It is the most numerous see of the English- 
speaking world. New York seems to have been called in to redress 
the balance lost to the old York of Catholic memory. The centre of 
English-speaking Catholicism has crossed the sea, and reared itself 
at the gates of the new world. Canterbury has passed away from the 
the Catholic map, but the primatial name of York lives on in tenfold 
importance and strength. 

“Since 1902 Cardinal Farley has erected eighty-five Catholic 
schools, some of which cost two hundred thousand dollars and house 
two thousand pupils. They have in some cases depleted the public 
schools in their neighborhood, and voluntarily invite inspection and 
examinations. On their own merits they outclass the purely secular 
foundations. It is the Cardinal’s greatest work, and alone constitutes 
an epoch. In comparison, founding a cathedral college, paying off 
a quarter of a million on the seminary and three-quarters of a mil- 
lion on the cathedral, are but side-tasks in a life of constant call and 
effort. 

“During his rule emigration from Europe has thrown six or 
seven hundred thousand souls on his care—Slavs, Bohemians, Croa- 
tians, Lithuanians, Slovaks, Syrians, and the like. Half a million 
Italians came to the New World often with but a rudimentary knowl- 
edge of the old Faith. To save these from Protestant propaganda 
Italian priests and churches had to be organized in every direction. 

“The Catholic University is one of his cares, but the chief monu- 
ment of scholarship marking his reign is The Catholic Encyclopedia, 
which bears his imprimatur. 

“There are two types of American—those who get into the pa- 
pers and those who keep out. Cardinal Farley belongs to the latter 
and distinguished minority. He does not seek the public, but they 
seek him. He does not keep a press agent, but he keeps New York 
sympathetic to himself and reverent to the Faith. The outlines of 
Archbishop Hughes, the dreams of McCloskey, and the struggles of 
Corrigan have found their quiet and gradual achievement. But that 
the heroic championship of a Hughes, the dignified ardor of a Mc- 
Closkey, and the martyrized zeal of a Corrigan were necessary pre- 
ludes to his achievement none would be more ready to grant than 
the most eminent and most humble servant of the people of New 
York.” 
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